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seem to us to fail, because we have reason to 
Review of Owen Meredith's Poems.  [|S¥spect a blight as well as unripeness in the 
fruit, from which we may not venture to an- 

We have been eagorly awaiting the appearance | ticipate, at any time hereafter, the flavor and 
of the volume of poems reviewed in the following | fragrance of genuine poetry. 


article, (which we take from the London Exami- ; : 
ner, for some months.) The author, who comes We find matter in the volume before us 


before the public under the domino of “Owen|Which encourages us to entertain much less 
Meredith,” has been a contributor to the Messen-/than the usual misgiving. It is evidently 
ger and some of his earliest inspirations were|the work of a young mind, but it seems to 
published in its pages. We had the satisfaction us not less evidently the work of one who 
is etl a = St . : 
last 98 of ae over the proof sheets ah. is poet-born—born, we are disposed to think, 
mnestra and its companis oems ar : 
eee 5 Companion poems an “278! with strength enough to battle through all 
where the poet now resides. Genius is with him i. 4 : , . 
those imitative, infectious, and other disor- 


an inheritance, yet we are confident that he willone ‘ j . 
day achieve something in song eminently worthy ders, to which the fancy is at all times sub- 


of the distinguished name which at present he ject, but especially in youth. There are dis- 
keeps from the public eye. There is a wonderful |Orders of this kind that disfigure where they 
beauty, we think, about Good Night inthe Porch—|donot kill. Many a young gentleman breaks 
the heart-tragedy is spoken in words of startling|out incontinently into high poetic fever, be- 
eloquence, the more effective perhaps from their comes pitted over with words, and runs into 
sad simplicity. Changes, too, is a bit of very| dreadful phrases caught of some other per- 
truthful plaintiveness. It was copied, some weeks 6 P , ‘6 deat } 
since, in the New York Albion and has gone the shee hose disease was, by.» great er caren 
rounds of the American press, wherever a lover malignant. Such a hapless poet perishes, or 
of poetry is to be found armed with the editorial |"@™ains scarred for the remainder of his 
scissors.—[{Ep. Sov. Lit Mess. life. But of the writer whom this volume 
introduces to the world, Mr. Owen Mere- 
Clytemnestra, The Earl’s Return, The Artist,|dith, we are inclined to think and hope more 
and other Poems. By Owen Meredith, |favorably. We err greatly if he be not 
Chapman & Hall. found to have strength enough to take all the 
fevers incident to poetry in the right way ; 
and however flushed he may seem here and 
there in certain pages of the book, the end 
of it all will only be, through whatever inci- 
dental courses of Keats, Tennyson, Shelley, 
Browning, or what not, to leave him strength- 
ened or purified in his own individuality. 
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Ir one may prophesy with safety of the 
day, by watching the tokens that accompa- 
ny the dawn, we may predict satisfactory 
issue for the rich poetical promise which in 
this volume breaks over the flat waste of 
contemporary verse. Few are the poets we 
have now living amongst us, and they belong 
to the passing generation. The younger} And prominently we would put forth the 
singers who claim the generation now matu-| fact, as no small ground of promise, that this 
ring for their audience, appear to us to have| writer in his youth has evidently entered 
failed hitherfo to make their claims indispu-| deeply not alone into subtle enjoyment of the 
table. Not that we think they fail because|genius of such modern poets as we have 
their fruit is unripe and crude. Every true|named, but not less into the strength and 
poet's in his youth, is so; the mind being of | freshness of those writers in whom the youth 
small worth that has the fancy and the judg-|and strength of poetry itself were best dis- 
ment prematurely balanced, and that ends|played, and that his fancy would seem to 
where it should almost begin. They fail, or|have been first fired by Zschylus and Homer. 


Vou. XXI—42 
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Much was to be expected foign a young muse 
that could— 


Sometimes let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine. 


—and such is the tragedy which stands first 
in this volume, being in due form a tale of 
the return from Troy, and of the sorrows 
of the line of Pelops. Not without very 
many lapses into the youth’s treble note it is 
told, but yet, on the whole, with a majesty 
of utterance, and a poetic manner joined to 
a real grandeur of conception, manifestly 
learnt from faithful study under the masters 
of poetry in ancient Greece. For the high 
classical feeling with which the fable is de- 
veloped, includes also a genuine dramatic in- 
stinct. As tothe manner of the murder, 
Mr. Meredith follows Auschylus, who in his 
Agamemnon tells that she entangled the 
bull-fronted hero in a net before she stabbed 
him in his bath; but other causes for the 
deed, given by the Greek poets, are also as- 
sumed and dexterously harmonized. Thus 
the one repulsive motive prominent in 
ZEschylus is softened by that which Sopho- 
cles preferred suggesting, namely, indigna- 
tion at the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 

Let us not be supposed to speak of Mr. 
Meredith’s Clylemnestra as by any means a 
perfect classical play. We speak of it rather 
as the wonderfully happy exercise of a-young 
artist who knew well in what school the 
early use of his powers would be best devel- 





oped to himself. But a hundred touches! 
show also the independent vigor of the ge-| 
nius which was thus, for its own self-help! 
and discipline, practising after one of the no-| 
blest of models; and but that we contem-| 
plate extracts from other and more matured | 
poems, we should have given some fine pas-| 
sages from the choruses, especially that of 
scene x. Detached thoughts or images we) 
have more reluctance in presenting ; but one. 
or two, perhaps, ought to be given before we 
pass to the modern subjects. 

Clytemnestra stands before the shield of | 
Agamemnon :— 


Here, round this silver boss, he cut my name, 
Once—long ago: he cut it as he lay 
Tired out with brawling pastimes—prone—his limbs 


At length diffused—his head droopt in my lap— 
His spear flung by; Electra by the hearth 
Sat with the young Orestes on her knee ; 
While he, with an old broken sword, hack’d out 
These crooked characters, and laughed to see 
(Sprawl’d from the unused strength of his large hands) 
The marks make CLYTEMNESTRA. 
How he laughed! 
4Egisthus’ hands are smaller. 


Clytemnestra is described as she hears 
of Agamemnon’s return :— 


She will not speak, save by that brooding eye 
Whose light is language. Some great thought, I see, 
Mounts up the royal chambers of her blood, 

As a king mounts his palace< holds high pomp 

In her Olympian bosom ; gains her face, 

Possesses all her noble gloring cheek 

With sudden state; and gathers grandly up 

Its slow meanings in her eyes. 


The impression made by this tragedy be- 
comes more distinct in the later and lesser 
poems. We proceed at once to the rtist, 
which we think a masterly and beautiful 
piece of writing. Here the new poet speaks 
of his vocation in a nicely chosen language, 
with an ease of illustration, a quiet force of 
expression, and a music in his verse, that to 
us proves irresistibly how real, in his case, 
the vocation is. We cannot quote all we 
could have wished ; but the various stanzas 
selected will sufficiently, perhaps, show their 
connection. There is no crudity here. The 
thought throughout has a vigor and a wor- 
thiness for which the words supply adequate 
expression. 


© Artist, range not over-wide : 
Lest what thou seek be haply hid 

In bramble-blossoms, at thy side, 
Or shut within the daisy-lid. 


God’s glory lies not out of reach, 
The moss we crush beneath our feet, 
The pebbles on the wet sea-beath, 
Have solemn meanings strange and sweet. 


The peasant at his cottage door 
May teach thee more than Plato knew : 
See that thou scorn him not: adore 
God in him and thy nature too. 
Know well thy friends. The woodbine’s breath, 
The woolly tendril on the vine, 
Are more to thee than Cato’s death, 
Or Cicero’s words to Catiline. 


The wild rose is thy next in blood : 
Share Nature with her, and thy heart, 

The kingcups are thy sisterhood : 
Consult them duly on thine art. 
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Norcross the sea for gems. Nor seek : 
Be sought. Fear not'to dwell alone. 

Possess thyself. Be proudly-meck. 
See thou worthy to be known. 


The Genius on thy daily ways 

Shall meet, and take thee by the hand : 
But serve him not as who obeys : 

He is thy slave if thou command : 


And blossoms ou the blackberry stalks 
He shall enchant as thou dost pass, 

Till they drop gold upon thy walks, 
And diamonds in the dewy grass. 


Such largess of the liberal bowers 
From left to right is grandly flung, 

What time their subject blooms and flowers 
King-Poets walk in state among. 


Be quiet. ‘Take things as they come: 
Each hour will draw out some surprise. 
With blessing let the days go home. 
Thou shalt have thanke from evening skic 


tt * * 


Not all the wisdom of the schools 
Is wise for thee. Hast thou to speak ? 
Noman have spoken for thee. Rules 
Are well: but never fear to break. 
The scaffolding of other souls : 
It was not meant for thee to mount; 
Tho’ it may serve thee. Separate wholes 
Make up the sum of God’s account. 


* x 


This wild white rose-bud in my hand Dissection leaves the dead dead still. 
Hath meanings meant for me alone, 5 é 
Which no one else can understand : | 
To you it breathes with alter’d tone : Burn catalogues. Write thine own books. 
What need to pore o’er Greeee and Rom: 


How shall I class its properties 

For you? or its wise whisperings 
Interpret? Other ears and eyes 

It teaches manv other thines. 


We number daises, fringe and star : 
We count the cingfoils and the poppies : 
We know not what they mean. We are 
Degenerate copyists of copies. 


We go to Nature, not as lords, 
But servants: and she treats us thus : 
Speaks to us with indifferent words, 
And from a distance looks at us. 


Let us go boldly, as we ought, 
And say to her “ We area part 

Of that supreme original Thought 
Which did conceive thee what thou art: 


* We will not have this lofty look : 
Thou shalt fall down and recognize 
Thy kings: we will write in thy book, 

Command thee with our eyes.” 


& * : 


We ransack History’s tattered page ; 
We prate of epoch and costume : 
Call this, and that, the Classic Age : 


Choose tunic now, now helm and plume : 








But while we halt in weak debate 
*Twixt that and this appropriate theme, 

The offended wild-flowers stare and wait, 
The bird hoots at us from the stream. 


x 


Next, &s to laws. What's beautiful 

We recognize in form and face : . 
And judge it thus, and thus, by rule, 
As perfect law brings perfect grace ; 


If thro’ the effect, we drag the cause, 
Dissect, divide, anatomize, 

Results are lost in loathsome law 
And all the ancient beauty dies . 


Till we, instead of bloom and light, 
See only sinews, nerves, and veins : 
Nor will the effect and cause unite, 


for one is lost if one remains: 


But from some higher point behold 
This dense, perplexing, complication 
And laws involved in laws unfold, 
And orb into thy contemplation. 


God, when he made the seed, conceived 

The flower; and all the work of sun 
\nd rain, before the stem was leaved, 

In that prenatal thought was done : 
The girl who twines in her soft hair 

The orange-flower, with love’s devotion, 
By the mere act of being fair 

Sets countless laws of life in motion: 


So thou, by one thought thoroughly great, 
Shalt, without heed thereto, fulfil 
All laws of art. Create! create! 


When whose thro’ his own life looks 
> hall find that he is fully come. 


Thro’ Greece and Rome, and Middle-Age : 
Hath been by turns, ere yet full-grown, 
Soldier and Senator and Sage, 
And worn the tunic and the gown. 


Such, well-thought and well-said, is this 
young poet’s theory of his art. The army of 


‘Agamemnon has swept by him, and the 


heart’s great passions he has found expressed 
in old Greek fable ; but he has not sold his 
spirit as a slave to the old gods and demi- 
gods. The sun is more to him than a dart- 
shooting Apollo, and for the Dryads he cares 
less than for the blackberries within the 
wood. He not only delights in Nature her- 
self, but what is infinitely more to the pur- 
pose, he has that subtle sympathy with her 
in all her moods,—-that exquisite sense of all 
she can impart, though it be but from a speck 
of vapor in the sky, or the waving of a hare- 
| bell in the wind,—which only some can have, 
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and which, among those who have it, only 
the true poet can express. 


With sparkliag aki the bie. -rose thorns are twink- 
ling, where the sun s!ips thro’ 
Those reefs of coral buds hung free below the purple 


Perhaps the most remarkable exemplifica-; Judas-tree. 


tion of this peculiar power of sympathy be-| 


tween the moods of mind and the external 
aspect of nature, is in the poem called the 
Earl's, Return. This piece, indeed, though} 
in its form imitative of similar pieces by! 


Browning, contains some. of Mr. Meredith’s | 
ae | And o’er yon hill-side brown and barren (where you and 
very best writing. It treats of a great sor-' 


row with a master’s power, not in the old 
classical, but in the comparatively new ro- 


mantic way. It is indeed as perfect a study | 
of the romantic, as Clytemnestra is of the op- | 


posite school of art, if we are to adopt that 
old-fashioned division: and, inasmuch as 
the wild current of romance affords little 
restraint to the fancy, the spirit and vital) 
strength of the poet are certainly, in the po-| 
em of the Earl's Return, put forth more! 
conspicuously than in the Clytemnestr a. 
But in another form, and hardly in a less | 
degree, we have the same subtle power of| 


feeling and expression in the piece called. 








From the warm upland comes a gust made fragrant with 
the brown hay there 

The meck cows, with their white horns thrust above the 
hedge, stand still and stare. 


| The steaming horses from the wains droop o'er the tank 


their plaited manes. 


I as children play’d, 


| Starting the rabbit to his warren), | hear the sandy, shril| 


cascade 
Leap down upon the vale, and spill 
the muffied mill 


2.2 ] . 
his heart out round 


He then retraces his brief Jife, and its 
master-sorrow: all these stanzas are good, 
and the close seems to us very true and af- 
| fecting — 


; And there’s my epic—! began when life seem’d Jong, tho’ 
longer art— 


| And all the glorious deeds of man made golden riot in my 


heart— 
| Eight books . .. it will not nuiwber mine! 
my heroine. 


I die before 


Good Night in the Porch ; and as this, with |! Sister! they sav that drowning men in one wild moment 


its nicer touches of henen emotion, may 
probably interest the reader more, we shall | 
take some extracts from it. It is a dying '** night those phantoms of 
youth’s good-night to his sister, and opens 


with his natural picture :-— 


A little longer in the light, love, let me be. The air is 


warm. 


I hear the cuckoo’s last good-night float from the copse 


below the Farm. 


A little longer, Sister sweet—your hand in mine—on this 


old seat. 


In yon red gable, which the rose creeps round and o'er 


your casement shines 


Against the yellow west, o’er those forlorn and solitary 


pines 


The long, long day is nearly done. How silent all the | 


place is grown! 


The stagnant levels, one and all, are burnivg in the dis- 
tant marsh— 


Hark! twas the bittern’s parting call. The frogs are 


out: with murmurs harsh 
The low reeds vibrate. See! ihe sun catches the Jong 
pools one by one. 


can recall 

| Their whole life tong, and feel again the pain—the bliss 
that throng’d it all :— 

the Past again came crowd 


ing round me fast. 


Near morning, when tice lamp was low, against the wall 
they seem to flit ; 

And, as the wavering light weuld glow or fall, they came 
and Went with it. 

The ghost of boyliood seem’d to gaze down the dark 


verge of vanisht days. 


Once more the garden where she walk’d on summers 
, to tend her flowers. 
Once more the lawn where first we talk’d of future vears 
in twilight hours 
Arose ; once more she seemed to pass before me in the 
waving grass. 


| To that old terrace ; her bright hair about her warm neck 
all undone, 

And waving on the balmy air, with tinges of the dying 

sun. 

| Just one star kindling in the west: just one bird singing 

| near its nest. 

| So lovely, so beloved! Oh, fair as though that sun had 
never set 


A moment, and those orange flats will turn dead gray or | Which staid upon her golden hair, in dreams I seem to 


lurid white. 


see her yet! 


Look up! o’erhead the winnowing bats are come and| | To see her in thatold green place—the same husht, smi- 


gone, eluding sight. 


The little worms are out. The snails begin to move | 


down shining trails 


With slow pink cones, and soft wet horns, The garden: | 


bowers are dim with dew. 


| ling, cruel face! 


| A little older, love, than you are now; and I was then a 
boy; 

And wild and wayward-hearted too; to ber my passion 
Was a toy, 


‘ 
‘ 
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Soon broken! ah, a foolish thing-~a butterfly witherum-[| Qne more extract we must take—where 
ae his successful rival is described as belonging 
Her hair, too, was like yours—as bright, but witha warm-|{o those happier souls that ‘rejoice the 
or ge ee: : | world by living, and receive from all men 


Her eyes, a some what deeper light, and dream’d below, a 


Ty 
oy m tise , ae a 
longer fringe : more than what they give. 
And still that strange grave simile she bad stays in my 
heart and keeps it aad! One handful of their buoyant chaff exceeds our hoards 


of careful grain : 


. 


There's no one knows it, truest friend, bot you : for I} Because their love breaks thro’ their laugh, while ours is 
have never breathed fraught with tender pain: 
To other ear the frozen end of those spring fariands The world that knows itsell too sad, is pre ud to keep 
Hope once wreath’d; some faces glad: 
And death will come before again | breathe that uame 
untouch’d by pain. Aud soitis! from such en one Misfortune aoltly steps 
aside 


From little things—a star, a fower—that touch’d us with 
the self-same thought, 

My passion deepen’d hour by hour, until to that fierce Hi 
heat twas wrought, 

Which, shrivelling over every nerve, crumbled the out- 
works of reserve. 


To let him still walk inthe sun. These things must be. 
I cannot chide. 

ad I been she { might have made the self-same choice. 
She shunn’d the shade. 


To some men God hath given laughter: but tears to 
some men He hath given : 

He bade us sow in tears, hereafier to harvest holie 
smiles in Heaven: 

And tears and smiles, they are His gifi: both good, to 
smite or to uplift: 


I told her then, in that@viid time, the love I knew she long 
had seen ; 

The accusing pain that burned like crime, yet ieft me 
nobler than I had been ; 

What matter with what words I woo'd her? 
had misunderstood her. 


She said ! 


He knows His sheep: the wind and showers beat not too 
sharply the shorn lamb : 

His wisdom is more wise than ours: He knew mi 
ture—what I am: 

He tempers smiles with tears : both good, to bear in time 
the Christian mood. 


And something more—small matter what! of friendship 
something—sister’s love— 

She said that I was young—know not my own heart—as 
the years would prove— 

She wish’d me happy—she conceived an interest in me— 
and believed 





rreat—and eoon forget 


5 tetas ies Another poem, which 1s called 4 Soul's 
i should grow up to somethin : tj . . . : 
a i ache |Loss, depicts a Troilus who soliloquizes over 
oi g sOTERe. } a z .2 . 
This fancy—and congratulate my life she had released it, | the false Cressida he has worshipped ; and 
aria z nage | while, throughout, it is not less illustrative 
With more such words—a lie! a lie! She broke my|,, ° : aT 
heart, and flung it by! |than anything we have quoted of the temper 
of the writer’s mind, here and there, we 
A life’s libation lifted up, from her proud lip she dash’d think, it even more completely asserts his 
untasted : tats c . Mt 4) - 
; ativ enius. ve succeeding 
There trampled lay love’s costly cup, and im the dust Preragauve oO: & aed: 2 ee sseapes: Cains 
the wine was wasted. stanzas appear to us singularly truthful, and 
She knew I could not pour such wine again at any other | we know few things more perfectly expressed 
shrine. : , 4 ” ASE igi Ria Se 
in modern poetry than the first stanza and 


fc 


Then I remember a numb mood : mad nurimurings of the the last. 
words she said : 


A slow shame smouldering through my blood; that surged Mourn I may, that from her features, 
and sung within my head : ; All the angel light is gone, 
And drunken sunlights reeling thro’ the lcaves: above, But I chide not. Human creatures 
At 3 = 
the burnish’t blue, Are not angels. She was none. 
} : Women have so many natures! 
Hot on my eyes—a blazing shield; a noiso among the I think she loved me well with one. 


waterfalls : 

A free crow up the brown cornfield floating at will: faint 
shepherd-calls : 

And reapers reaping in the shocks of gold: and girls 
with purple frocks : 


All is not with love departed, 

Life remains, tho’ toucht with scorn 
Lonely, but not broken-hearted. 

Nature changes not. The morn 
Breathes not sadder. Buds have started 


All which confused the more my brain; and nothing To white clusters on the thorn. 


could I realize 


dut the great fact of my own pain: I saw the fields: I An¢é to-morrow I shall see : 
heard the cries : How the leaves their green silk sheath 
The crow’s shade dwindled up the hill: the world went Have burst upon the chesnut tree. 


on: my heart stood still, And the white rose-bush beneath 
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My lattice which, once tending, she 
Made thrice sweeter with her breath, 


Its black buds thro’ moss and glue 

Will swell greener. And at eve 
Winking bats will waver thro’ 

The gray warmth from eave to euve, 
While the daisy gathers dew. 

These things grieve not, tho’ I grieve. 


a * oo 


Welcome man’s old helpmate, Toil! 

How may this heart’s hurt be healed ’ 
Crush the olive into oil ; 

Turn the ploughshare ; sow the field, 
All are tillers of the soil 

Each some harvest hopes to yield. 


Shall [ perish with the whole 
Of the coming years in view 

Unattempted? To the soul 
Every hour brings something new. 

Still suns rise: still ages roll. ' 
Still some deed is left to do. 


* w * 


{ must seek some other piace 
Where free Nature knows her not : 
Where I shall not meet her face 
In each old familiar spot. 
There is comfort left in space. 
Even this grief may be forgot. 


Great men reach dead hands unto me 
From the grave to comfort me. 

Shakspéare’s heart is throbbing thro’ me, 
All man has been man may be. 

Plato speaks like one that knew me. 
Life is made Philosophy. 


Ah, no, no! while yet the leaf 
Turns, the truths upon it pali 
By the stature of this grief, 
Even Shakspeare shows so small! 
Plato palters with relief, 
Grief is greater than them all! 


From the many minor poems, which pre- 
sent not the least happy evidence of the 
new writers art and power, we take two. 
The volume contains many such, equally 


good. Only a true poet could thus have 
painted— 


QUEEN GUENEVERE. 


Thence up the sea-green floor, among the stems 
Of mighty columns whose unmeasuied shades 
From aisle to aisle, unheeded in the sun, 
Moved without sound, I, following all alone 
A strange desire that drew me like a hand, 
Come unawares upon the Queen. 

She sat 
In a great silence, which her beauty fill’d 
Full to the heart of it, on a black chair 
Mail’d all about with sullen gems, and crusts 
Of sultry blazonry. Her face was bow’d, 
A pause of slumbrous beauty, o’er the light 
Of some delicious thought new-risen above 


[ June, 
a RE) PO ccene or ool SA. asap’ 
The deepz of passion. Round her stately head 
A single circlet of the red gold fine 
Burn’d free, from which, on either side stream’d down 
Twilights of her soft hair, from neck to foot. 
Green was her kertle as the emrolde is, 
And stiff from hem to hem with seams of stones 
Beyond all value ; which, from left to right 
Disparting, half reveal’d the snowy gleam 
Of a white robe of spotless samyte pure. 
And from the soft repression of her zone, 
Which like a light hand on a lutestring press’d 
Tarinor.y from its touch flow’d warmly back 
The bounteous outlines of a glowing grace, 
Nor yet outflow'd sweet laws of loveliness. 


Then did I feel as one who, inuch perplext, 
Led by strange legends and the light of stars 
Over long regions of the midnight sand 
Beyond the red tract of the Pyramids, 
Is suddenly drawn to look upon the sky 
From sense of unfamiliar light, and sees, 
Reveai'd against the constellated cope 
The great cross of the South. 

The chamber round 
Was droopt with arras green ; and I could hear, 
In courts far off, a minstrel praising May, 
|} Who sang . . . Si douce, si douce est la Margarete! 
| To a faint lute. Upon the window-sill, 
| Hard by a latoun bow! that blazed i’ the sun 





Perch’d a strange fowl, a Falcon Perigrine ; 

With all his feathers puft for pride, and all 

His courage glittering outward in his eye; 

For he had flown from far, athwart strange lands, 
And o'er the light of many a setting sun, 

Lured by his love (such sovereignty of old 

Had Beauty in all coasts of Christendom!) 

To look into the great eyes of the Queen. 





Observe, too, the simplicity and suppressed 
pathos of the following lines : 


CHANGES. 

Whom first we love, you know, we seldom wed. 
Time rules us all. And Life, indeed, is not 
The thing we planned it cut ere hope was dead. 
And then, we women cannot choose our lot. 


Much must be borne which it is hard to bear : 
Much given away which it were sweet to keep. 
God help us all! who need, indeed, His care. 
And yet, I know, the Shepherd loves his sheep. 


My little boy begins to babble now 

Upon my knee his earliest infant prayer. 
He has his father’s eager eyes, I know, 

And, they say too, his mother’s sunny hair 





: But when he sleeps and smiles upon my knee, 
And I can feel his light breath come and go, 

I think of one (Heaven help and pity me!) 
Who loved me, and whom I loved long ago. 


| Who might have been . . . ah, what I dare not think! 
Weare allchanged. God judges for us best. 

God help us to do our duty, and not shrink, 

And trust in heaven humbly for the rest. 


| 

, 

| But blame us women not, if some appear 

| . 

| ‘Too cold at times; and some too gay and light 

| Some griefs gnaw deep. Some woes are hard to bear. 
Who knows the Past? and who can judge us right ’ 
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Ah, were we judged by what we wight have been. 
And not by what we are, too apt to full! 
My little child—he sleeps and smiles between 
These thoughts and me. In heaven we shall kuow 
all! 


We like least in the volume the Wife’s 
Tragedy, which is one of its longer pieces. 
This contains, we think, more than is dis- 
coverable in any other of the weakness that 
accompanies the intellectual work of youth. 
Excepting some stanzas in the first part, it is 
weak almost throughout ; and a laudation of 
the aristocracy, put, hors de propos, into the 
mouth of an afflicted earl, has even a pue- 
rile effect. In this poem, too, an error in the 
general selection of Mr. Meredith’s subjects 
becomes conspicuous. For the most part, 
throughout these, there is too close a con- 
finement of the human interest to one marked 
theme, and this not very agreeable or true 
in itself, since it indicates rather the beauty 
than the worth of woman. 
heroines are either faithless wives, or wo- 
men who have turned their backs on love in 
search of vanity. That too-often recurring 
thought he will do well to purge his fancy 
from. But of defects as well as beauties we 
have said enough, and need only repeat the 
belief with which we began, that in both 
we recognize the beginnings of a true poet. 


Nearly all his} 





LOTTIE. 


“ Weep not for the dead, but for the living, 
For ehe is at rest, and we in tears.” 


Oh shed no tear for Lottie now, 
I know she is at rest, 

All free from pain, with placid brow, 
Her fair hands on her breast. 

She faded just as Spring’s young flowers 
Had waked from winter’s sleep, 

And April with its fitful showers 
Doth wildly o’er her weep. 


Yes, Lottie was a fair young thing, 
With forehead pure and white, 
Which ’minded me of snow in Spring 
Beneath the soft sunlight. 
But most I loved the spirit sweet 
That shone through those dark eves, 
Oh surely such a soul must meet 
Its welcome in the skies. 


They miss her when the twilight dim 
Comes o’er the distant hills, 

They miss her when the morning hymn 
The thirsting spirit thrills. 





| winter. 
'streets, the hotels are deserted—there are 
120 loungers on their porticos, and no long 


| befies them. 


and the fair daffodil, apostrophized with such 





So meekly did she bear the stroke 
Which bowed her day by day, 

That when at last life’s link it broke, 
An angel passed away. 


Oh Lottie, Lottie, never more 
With gladsome step thou’lt come, 
As thou wert wont in days of yore 
Back to thy childhood’s home. 
That happy home! ‘till sorrow came 
To dim Life’s bright’ning years, 
But now whene’er they breathe thy name, 
They turn aside in tears, 


The birds will come with silver note 
Back to the haunts they love, 
And nightly where the soft clouds float 
The stars return above ; 
And summer with her snowdrops sweet, 
To us will soon be given, 
Then Winter in his winding sheet, 
But Lottie is in Heaven. 
MELODIA. 


Botetourt Co., Va., April 18. 





SPRING DAYS IN WASHINGTON. 


“Q the good genius of fair weather, who 
deserves many temples and palaces,” says 
Jean Paul, and thus thought I, as I looked 
upon ‘‘the shining morning face” of this 
legislative city. It is true, its broad avenues 
are no longer gay with dazzling equipages, 
and its pavements are no longer thronged 
with the varied crowd that business and 
pleasure bring here during the months of 
There is comparative silence in the 


‘lines of carriages drawn up as a barricade 
“But Washington is still at- 
tractive to the eye of the stranger. The 
Capitolis a fine building in itself, but its effect 


‘isrendered still finer so at this season, by the 


loveliness of its cultivated grounds. You 
enter the wide gateway, and the eye reposes 
on lawns of the deepest verdure. Here 
and there the grassy carpet is variegated by 
beds of flowers, whose fragrance and beauty 
are almost intoxicating, seen in such num- 
bers after the long and dreary winter. There 
is the burning tulip, the classic hyacinth, 
—* Violets dim, 


But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath,” 
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simple pathos by the poet Herrick. Over 


your head are trees whose graceful foliage 
and varied hues of green it is a simple joy 
to look upon. Among their branches the 
birds sing as freely and as sweetly as in their 
native woods. You ascend the broad flight 
of steps, and passing the unsightly monu- 
ment erected to the memory of the naval of- 
ficers who fell ‘at Tripoli, walk upon the 
western portico of the Capitol. When you 
can leave the delicious air of a May morn- 
ing, and the pleasant view of the noble 
avenue, and of the distant Potomac, enter 
the Rotunda. Powell’s picture of ‘De 
Soto discovering the Mississippi,’ has been 
recently placed here, and it attracts many 
visitors. It is a striking painting from the 
number of its figures, and the brilliance and 
depth of its lights and shadows. As an his- 
torical piece it disappointed us. Jt might 
more appropriately be named “ Planting the 
Cross among Savages.’ De Soto and his 
men, so far as one feeling actuates them, 
have their eyes fixed upon the elevation of 
a rude cross, made from a tree just felled. 
The group around it, regarded as separated 
from the rest of the picture, and from its 
design, is fine. An aged priest, with an 
open book, repeats the prayers, while another 
priest swings a censer as the work progres- 
scs. The painting isa strange mixture of 
the warlike and the religious, appropriate 
perhaps to the times, but not to theevent. The 
noble Mississippi is only seen on a corner of 
the canvas, and without any of its magnifi- 
cent characteristics clearly and definitely 
drawn. We do not see its rapid and turbid 
current; its immense snags, reared above its 
waters like fabulous monsters of the deep. 
The shores do not show the desolate cane- 
brake and the spreading cotton trees and cy- 
presses of its swamps. We had hoped that 
this peculiarly American landscape would 
have had a more decided expression on 
the canvas, and thus have spoken to the 
eye of many who will never see its reality, 
but the river is quite secondary in the pic- 
ture ; noone looks toward it, or seems aware 
that it flows like a broad sea before them. 
We turned from the painting to look with 
pleasure upon Wier’s “ Embarcation of the 
Pilgrims.” Here every figure unites in 
deepening the impression of the scene. 


Spring Days in Washington. 


Every face expresses, in an individual 











man- 
ner, the common emotion. It does not need 
language to tell us what event in our history 
it represents, and the rainbow seen on the 
dark cloud intimates to us the heavenly hope 
and trust of the sorrowful band we are con- 
templating. 

Near Powell’s picture is Chapman’s beau- 
tiful ‘‘ Baptism of Pocahontas.’ There are 
in it some fine Indian figures and our sym- 
pathies are enlisted at once for the gentle 
child of the forest who kneels to receive the 
sacred rite. She would have been more his- 
torical, had the artist depicted in her face 
and air, some of the noble qualities which 
led her to risk her life for the English colo- 
nists. The incident with regard to Captain 
John Smith seems capable of high artistic 
treatment, and it would have pleased us, had 
this gallant son of Virginia perpetuated its 
remembrance in the glowing colors of his 
pencil, In ‘‘ the Landing of Colambus,”’ by 
Vanderlyn, a fine subject has been tamely 
treated. Columbus is not an impressive fig- 
ure, and his men, searching in the land for 
gold the noment they step on shore, increase 
the want of elevation in the suggestions of 
the picture. The four remaining panels of 
the rotunda are filled by Col. Trumbull’s his- 
torical paintings. Their subjects are well 
known. They have been criticised as unim- 
aginative in design, and stiff in execution, 
but we think unjustly. The faces of the 
American actors are valuable as true por- 
traits, and there is a dignity and simplicity 
in the scenes represented that might well 
belong to the reality. In the yet unfinished 
southern wing of the Capitol is the room ot 
the Agricultural Committee of Congress. 
On one of the walls there is a fine piece ol 
fresco painting It represents the deputies 
of the Roman senate offering the Dictator- 
ship to Cincinnatus. The patriot stands by 
his plough calmly listening to the earnest 
words addressed to him. His face and form 
are of the highest type of manly beauty. A 
barge is waiting to convey him across the 
Tiber, and every figure and countenance ex- 
presses the deepest interest in his reply. In 
a corner of the picture, with his arm around 
the neck of a dog, is the little son of Cincin- 
natus. He looks at the grave senators with 
such thoughtful curiosity, and he is so lovely 
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in his child-like beauty, as strongly to re- 


mind one of the youthful St. John in Ra- 
phael’s Holy Families. It is well known 
that the colors of the true frescoes are laid 
on while the mortar is wet, and when dried 
they have a softness which time alone can 
give to vivid tints upon canvas. This paint- 
ing was executed by an Italian artist, and 
we hope Congress will employ his taste and 
skill in adorning the remaining walls of the 
room with appropriate subjects. Few per- 
sons visit Washington without making a pil- 
grimage to Mt. Vernon. You are conveyed 
by a steamer fifteen miles down the Poto- 
mac, to this consecrated spot. At this sea- 
son the banks of the river are beautiful with 
the fresh verdure of Spring, and enlivened 
at various points by the picturesque look- 
ing fishermen, drawing the seine for the 
annual piscatory harvest. Whole genera- 
rations of the finny inhabitants are thus 
brought to the light of day, and here, at 
least, the promise seems amply fulfilled, 
‘Thou shall seek of the abundance of the 
seas, and of treasures hid in the sand.”’ Be- 
fore reaching Mount Vernon our little steam- 
er stopped for an half hour at Fort Wash- 
ington, and we walked upon the ramparts 
and examined the fortifications. This fort 
commands the river, and it has been rebuilt 
and strengthened since the war of 1812. 
Even at that time, if it had not been aban- 
doned, the British could never have passed 
it and reached Washington to burn the Cap- 
itol. In case of a war it would be immedi- 
ately garrisoned, but at present, only men 
enough are retained on duty to keep the 
buildings and grounds in order. It was 
about noon when we landed at Mount Ver- 
non. <A short walk from the shore conducts 
you to the tomb of Washington. Our party, 
about fifty in number, followed each other in 
silence, and as we reached the iron grated 
door, and looked through it upon the sarco- 
phagus, underneath which reposes the hon- 
ored dust, every hat was raised. and more 
than one face showed emotion. It was an 
interesting sight, for our company were from 
various parts of the Union, and many of 
them had never before visited this hallowed 
shrine. As we turned from the tomb, I am 
sure it was the language of every heart, our 
hero deserves a worthier resting-place. 


Vou: XX1—438 
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By all their country’s wishes blest!” 


With sorrow we answer, there is here lil- 
tle outward evidence of the respect and af- 
fection cherished for the memory of Washing- 
ton. Even nature seems forbidden to bring 
her tribute of verdure and flowers. The 
mortar has fallen from the arch above the 
inclosure, and the earth is covered with 
small stones and bits of clay. The fine lines 
of the ode, at this patriot’s grave at least, 
can have no significance,— 


“When Spring, with dewy fingers cold 
teturn to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod.” 


It is a beautiful thing in our common hu- 
manity that love and veneration for the de- 
parted expresses itself by remembrance and 
care of their places of sepulchre. Far back 
in the patriarchal days we read, that the lords 
of Egypt, with a great company of chariots 
and horsemen, accompanied Joseph, when 
with pious care he laid his father, Jacob, to 
rest, in the family burying place, in the land 
of Canaan, and later, in Grecian story, the 
devoted Artemisia showed her grief at the 
death of her husband, Mausolus, by erecting 
a monument so splendid, as to have forever 
perpetuated his memory in the word it has 
given to the language. In modern times 
what wealth and magnificence has been lav- 
ished upon the tomb of Napoleon, and shall 
the children of America allow the Father of 
their Liberties to sleep in a neglected grave ? 
We read with unfeigned satisfaction, in the 
last number of the Messenger, the appeal 
made by the ‘Southern Mount Vernon As- 
sociation’? on this subject. We hope the 
daughters of Virginia may succeed in their 
sacred enterprise, and that the time is not 
distant when they may, by purchase, give 
this cherished spot to our own state, to be 
held by it in trust for themselves, and for 
all who in our common country honor the 
name of Washington. With what 
pleasure shall we then walk through the ven- 
erable mansion once his home, and under 
the shade of trees which his care planted. 
No where will be seen evidences of decay 
and dilapidation, for love and reverence will 
have repaired the waste of time, and a na- 


pure 
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tion’s generous gratitude have given a culti- 
vation to the soil, and a beauty to its sur- 
roundings which it were now unreasonable 
to expect from the resources of a private 
fortune. 


CECILIA. 
May, 1855. 
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IN THE CASTLE OF LUFTWICH. 


Unbar the castle gate, 
Let now the bugle soynd, 
A thousand swordsmen wait, 
Their chargers spurn the ground. 


The booming peals that roll 
From yonder flashing plain, 
Awake the dreaming soul 
To fullest life again. 


‘The Soul has now its birth! 
I feel its boundless might 

Cope with the deep-set Earth,. 
And touch the spheres of light! 


I scale the heights of life! 
Beyond the clouds of fear, 

\’m freed in noble strife!— 
Freedom is only here! 


Long by the stream of thought, 
Vainly the soul has stood— 

Within its depths has sought 
The Beautiful, the Good. 


Till the mock’d Soul, with tauuts, 
Curs’d heaven, in wrath and pain, 
Sent with so godlike wants 
Upon Earth’s poor domain. 


But heaven no more I wait, 
Heaven’s might is in my heart! 
OF all-decreeing Fato, 
J am myself a part! 


And worlds I sought in vain, 
Shall rise beneath my hand! 
Deeds! deeds! Fate’s iron reign 

Bends at their stern command! 


{ hear, O man, thy march, 
Struggling with countless foes, 
Move up the shining arch, 
With strong and earnest blows. 


Aud heaven's gates will fall 
Before thy storming hand, 
And on its crystal wall 
Thy steadfast feet will stand. 





NOTES OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Retracing our steps from Baden to Frankfort, 
we went by rail from the latter city to Halle—a, 
distance of nearly three hundred miles—in a sin- 
gle day. The route lay through the heart of Ger- 
‘many, and we found ourselves suddenly removed 
from the crowded region of summer travel into a 
land where all that met the eye and broke upon 

the ear was novel to us. The towns by which we 

|were whirled resembled nothing we had seen be- 
| fore—their appearance was more antiquated and 
slumberous, the castles were gloomier castles, and 
seemed fitter theatres for the shocking, supernat- 
ural deeds we read of in German legends—Leo- 
nora in her midnight ride with the spectre horse- 
man must have galloped past just such fortresses 
jand villages on her way to Hades. One of the 
‘latter, but a few miles out of Frankfort,-with the 
: musical name of Bitzbach, is famous as the place 
}from which came the broom-girls, who, some 
; years ago, strolled around the world singing 
| Buy a Broom” and telling everybody they were 
born in Bayaria. 





t 


| The language spoken around us was now Ger- 
;man only, the dissonant syllables proving none 
the more intelligible for being tangled in tobacco 
smoke, which issued incessantly from the lips of 
our fellow passengers, and as they talked without 
‘intermission the whole time we were in their com- 
pany, we came to the conclusion that we had never 
{heard so voluminous a conversation. Perhaps if 
we had understood the discussion and it had 
chanced to be on German metaphysics, we should 
have said we had never listened to a more cloudy 
one. 

If we could not participate in the talking of 
our companions, there seemed no good reason why 
we should not join them in their smoking, and so 
‘the remnant of a box of Havana Cigars which had 
run the gauntlet of the continental custom-hou- 
ses, became dust and ashes on that day’s jaunt to 
‘Halle. There has been a good dedl of sentiment 

evoked from the fumes of 2 cigar (one of verita- 
| ble Cuban manufacture of course) as all who have 
read the ‘* Reveries of a Bachelor” can testify, 
|and if I could here transeribe the emotions with 
'which I emitted the last wreaths from the very 
‘last Montoro of that delightful box—howI thought 
.of home and of friends four thousand miles off 
‘with whom I had puffed some of the earliest 
.samples of that saine brand, and how it seemed, 





‘as the fire drew nearer and nearer to the edge of 
‘the meerschaum mouthpiece, that the last social! 
‘link that united me to ‘“‘my native land” was 
| parting,—I am sure this would be the most inter- 
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esting paragraph of my notes of travel. The mo- 
ment we commenced smoking, our German friends 
warmed to us decidedly. Before the cigars had 
been produced, one of them had bewildered R-—— 
with the innocent inquiry of Rauchen sie nicht? 
and no sooner had we manifested a disposition to 
enter cloud-land, than fire was provided by a po- 
lite Prometheus with immense moustaches and a 
cap about the size of a coffee cup. Indeed the 
common enjoyment of tobacco proved such a pro- 
vocative to sociability that Prometheus soon para- 
ded a small stock of French, by means of which 
learning we were Americans, he manifested great 
satisfaction, since it was clear we must know his 
brother who resided at Milwaukie. 

_ There was one slight inconvenience attending 
the Frankfort and Halle Railway communication 
which took us somewhat by surprise—the want of 
refreshment saloons. The Germans are so re- 
markable for immoderate eating as almost to sug- 
gest some remote etymological connection, which 
Mr. Trench might be able to establish, between 
German and gourmand, and all who are familiar 
with the literature of the country are aware that 
the knife and fork play no unimportant part in it. 
Goethe himself has shewn us how German sorrow 
turns for solace to sauerkraut. It was therefore 
little to be expected that in the interior of Fader- 
land we should experience any difficulty about our 
commissiariat, but it was not until noon that we 
reached a station on the railway where the era- 
vings of hunger could have been satisfied, and 
there the fate of Tantalus was ours. Rushing to 
the counter of a very spacious hall that promised 
great things in the way of provand, we found 
nothing but snail-sandwiches, which, owing per- 
haps to a defect in early education, we could not 
undertake, but which the German travellers de- 
voured with infinite gusto, This station was sit- 
uated at the junction of the Frankfort and Cassel 
and the Cassel and Eisenach lines and is set down 
in Bradshaw as Gunterhausen Junction,and very 
near it there was a fine viaduct over which the 
Eiscnach line passed. As we were to wait some 
minutes for the arrival of the Cassel train at this 
place, and as ave could procure nothing at the 
buffet to refresh the inner man but lager beer, we 
set forth to inspect this viaduct and paid what 
was equivalent to five sous each for the privilege, 
but the train coming up rather suddenly com- 
pelled us to return in double quick time, and we 
went along to Eisenach poorer and hungrier, and 
[ may add angrier in consequence of our double 
disappointment. 

In an hour or so after leaving Gunterhausen 
Junction we reached Eisenach and now every 
stroke of the locomotiye’s piston hore us over clas- 
sic ground. Perhaps there is no railway in the 


world of one hundred miles in length which pas- 





ses along a region of such hallowed memories 
where the mind of the traveller is so crowded with 
associations, as this one. The train waits at 
Eisenach fifteen minutes—you look out of the 
car-window and within a stone’s throw you see 
the famous castle of Wartburg crowning the sum- 
mit of a neighbouring hill—memorable, ghostly 
old castle where Luther was imprisoned by his 
friend the Elector of Saxony to keep him out of 
the reach of those who sought his destruction. 
It was in that castle that Luther had his conflicts 
with Sathanas whom he put to flight by throwing 
an inkstand at his head—singular superstition, 
you will say, yet verified to the letter, for did not 
the bold reformer vanquish the devil and confound 
his devices with the contents of an inkstand ° 
Was it not to the theories which were wrough 

out in that Wartburg dungeon that we owe what- 
ever of civilization and progress the world has 
since accomplished—nay, would one of Mr. Nor- 
ris’s Philadelphia engines ever have snorted under 
the shadow of the venerable building but for that 
same inkstand of Luther? A quarter of an hour 
in a railway carriage is a short time for the march 
of centuries to evolve itself 
yet the grand procession of great events which 
followed the as<ertion of the right of private judg 
ment filed before me in that interval; I could net 
but think that the principle of civil liberty itself, 
so triumphantly carried out in the land of my 
birth, took its rise in the dark, medieval strong- 
hold which now frowned upon us, that, as even a 
Catholic poet tells us, it was because 


in one’s imagination 


—Luther's schism had too much roused mankind 
For Hampden’s truths to linger long behind— 


that freedom had been able to rend the gyves 
which once bound her and appear in her celestial 
port before the world. Nor was this train of 
ideas at once dispelled, when the castle was left 
behind us, for we soon came to the Erfurt and 
caught a passing glimpse of the Augustine con- 
vent where the Reformer’s monkish days were 
passed, and where he first read for himself the 
Bible and drew therefrom the apostolic courage 
which bore him up during the whole of his won- 
derful career. 

It was not until we arrived at the Weimar sta- 
tion that we began to recal other reminiscences of 
the greatness of Germany in more modern times. 
Weimar as seen from the railway is as slow and 
provincial-looking a town as one will see any- 
where, and to such as think of it in the past with 
the atmosphere of genius investing it with poetic 
interest, the collection of ordinary buildings do- 
zing in the sunshine and flanking its silent and 
solitary streets will work almost a disenchant- 
ment. One cannot help fancying Weimar in the 
days of the Duchess Amelia, when Goethe uty 
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Schiller and Herder and Richter and Wieland re- 
sided there, as a kind of Athens in architecture 
as well as in intellect—it is perhaps because in re- 
ealling the age of Pericles we think of the Propy- 
lea and the Acropolis as inevitably as of the Athe- 
nian poets and philosophers—yet the town itself 
shows not even grandeur in decay—indeed sixty 
years have probably wrought little change in its 
externals. But the light of genius had faded 
away from its sky—Weimar is no longer anything 
beyond a country town where the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar keeps his sleepy court, with his 
chamberlains and councillors nodding around 
him, albeit with no glory reflected upon his noble 
person from such men as formerly meditated in 
his park. How a railway train with its flag of 
flame and demoniac shriek, rushing into the Wei- 
mar of half-a-century ago, would have startled 
those dreaming verse-wrights and speculative sa- 
ges: we can imagine the cold, impassive author 
of Faust looking at it in silent wonder and going 
hack to his house—that ‘‘ Pantheon full of pic- 
tures and statues’’-- to soliloquise among his vis- 
itors upon the triumphs of the human mind ;--- 
the sensitive, tender, romantic Jean Paul would 
have felt the thunder of its motion as a jar upon 
the delicate organism of his nature ;--- Schiller 
alone would probably have recognised its poetic 
meaning and sent its praises round the world in 
an ode as imperishable as that “Song of the 
Bell,” the clear vibrations of whose marvellous 
music are yet ringing through the whole domain 
of literature. 

But Weimar soon vanishes in the distance and 
once again we are carried back some centuries, as 
approaching Weissenfels, we see the 'Town-House 
in which the dead body of Gustavus Adolphus 
lay the night after the great battle of Lutzen, the 
field of which bloody struggle is just beyond the 
railway on the right. The stains of his blood are 
yet discernible on the wall of the apartment, it is 
said, and the dust of the hero mingles with its 
parent earth beneath the floor of the Kloster 
Kirche, all of it but his big, brave heart which 
was conveyed to his northern land for which its 
every pulsation had beat so faithfully. 


Such associations connected with the country 


» through which we were rapidly conveyed, occu- 


* . . . 
pied us till sunset, when traversing some rich 
level) ™ which the departing radiance of day lay 






sweetly nd glowingly, we entered the station 
house at TMalle. The Hotel of the Aronprinz be- 
ing reco ed by the guide-books, we went 


% 


thither, and affex pariaking of an excellent din- 
ner and walkii® ott into the principal square, 
soon became obifwious of all we had seen since 
we left Frankfort, in sucy_ deep slumber as only 


‘Wrearied travellers atjoy. >. 


I have very little to say @kout Halle for the 


satisfactory reason that I saw little of it, our visit 
being limited to that single night of repose. It 
will hereafter appear to memory as a town of cu- 
rious old houses and dark, dingy streets, enyi- 
roned with handsome modern residences and fair 
gardens. It contains a great University, where 
seven or eight hundred students are annually in- 
structed, and a Kirche of the Middle Ages with 
four towers of stone rising above the roofs of its 
most densely built quarter. Of all the German 
cities, Halle is perhaps the least affected by 
French or English manners—everything is tho- 
roughly German there, a fact which would have 
induced us to linger at the comfortable inn of the 
Kronprinz, in spite of its soft and deep feather- 
beds, had our time allowed us so to do. 


But the summer was flying and Berlin was 
near at hand, Berlin that we had made so great a 
detour to see, so the next morning we demanded 
drei billete fiir die zweite classe, three second class 
tickets, for Berlin, and were again on the rail. 
The railways in Germany, I may here take occa- 
sion to remark, are admirable in their appoint 
ments, and this Prussian line is nearly perfect. 
The first class carriages are quite spacious and 
resemble drawing-rooms, being fitted up with so- 
fas, chandeliers, turkey carpets, mirrors, and in- 
variably a marble top table in the centre decora- 
ted with a vase of flowers. For such luxuries in 
locomotion one pays 30 per cent. more than for 
the second class accommodations which are really 
excellent. No baggage is allowed the traveller, 
even the Arkansas gentleman—the short cata- 
logue of whose effects comprised only a shirt, a 
pack of cards and a bowie-knife, would have been 
compelled to pay for their transportation, unless 
he carried them immediately about him. Accord- 
ingly the Germans rarely take with them more 
articles than can be conveniently packed in a 
smal! leathern bag which is placed under the seat 
of the car. The bulkier pieces are weighed and 
charged for proportionably, and the same weight 
of baggage will cost the traveller more if distri- 
buted through several packages than if contained 
in one. This he will soon find out as the officer 
enumerates his impedimenia, baggage in Germa- 
ny being truly impediments now as in Coesar’ 
day. The officer will call out ein sttich, zwe: 
stiicke, drei stiicke, and if unhappily the piece: 
should reach the unreasonable number of six 
there will be a considerable tax laid upon them, 
no matter how light each individual piece may 
be. Jt not unfrequently happens with the Eng 
lish who never travel without a complete out- 
fit of dressing cases, portmanteaux, hat boxes 
&e., &c., &e., from Fisher in the Strand, that the 
charge for baggage exceeds the railway fare. 
When the baggage has been weighed, a small 





ticket with a printed number is pasted on eacli 


/ 
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trunk, as in France, and a receipt signed by] 
the clerk and stamped with the corresponding 
number, is given to the owner, who must pro- 
duce it in demanding his baggage at the end 
of the journey, The greatest civility is shown 
by the officers who manage this department of 
the railway and though it requires more time to 
dispose of trunks in this manner than in our own 
system of checking, the traveller is more secure 
of his property and is never annoyed by such 
rudeness as is constantly displayed by baggage- 
avents in the United States. 

Our run from Halle to Berlin was eminently 
suggestive. We passed very near the old church 
of Wittenberg on the doors of which Luther 
_ hung his ninety-five theses against the doctrine of 
papal indulgences, and in whose yaults his re- 
mains with those of Melancthon were buried. If 
we could not make pilgrimages to the spots con- 


> 


secrated by his labours, it seemed that we were 
particularly fortunate in seeing the most interest- 
ing of them, andif we had been favored with the 
privilege of laying out the line between Frankfort 
and Halle, we could not have wished it to, vary,in 
the least from its actual position. 

After leaving Wittenberg we went like light- 
ning over a flat, sterile region, where the railway 
was a mathematical straight line for leagues and 
leagues. Our rate of progression was eight 
Prussian miles an hour, the distance being indi- 
cated by mile posts of granite as large as monu- 
ments with the numbers carved on them in Ro- 
man numerals. Asthe Prussian mile is equal to 
four and a half English miles, the speed was all 
that even a “fast man” could desire. At length, 
after we had lost ourselves in conjecture as to 
whither we could be tending over such a desert, 
the domes and towers of Berlin the magnificent 
came in view, and in a few minutes we were at 
rest beneath the station house in that city. 


Here we were compelled to remain an hour af- 





out in this emergency. There are occasions when 
the sterling qualities of men are instantly devel- 
oped and this was of them. At first, appearan- 
ces were against him. The wearerof such a hat 
as that brown sombrero I have already referred 
to, as having got us into trouble at Strasbourg, 
must of necessity be a mauvais suje-—the officer 
implied as much in the look he fixed upon our 
friend, but the latter being by nature an orator 
as Brutus was, seemed suddenly endowed with an 
almost Pentecostal affluence of German, which he 
poured out with such effect that at last it was 
agreed between the two parties that the trunks 
should be restored upon our friend’s signing a pa- 
per which the officer drew up. I never saw the 
important document, but from the length of time 
that passed in its preparation I should suppose it 
might rival in prolixity the autograph of Doppel- 
dickius which Hood tells us was published in a 
quarto volume. 


I confess to a feeling of great disappointment 
in the earliest impressions made upon me by Ber- 
lin. It had always appeared to my boyish fan- 
ey as a city of palatial splendour in which Fred- 
erick the Great had endeavoured to revive the en- 
chantments that surrounded Haroun al Raschid, 
end I had expected to walk through magnificent 
avenues lined with buildings of the stateliest and 
most imposing description, whose marble friezes 
gleamed through the foliage of lofty trees-—i) 

short, I fancied every street a sort of Boulevard 
des Italiens but much finer, and the whole city a 
Champs Elysées. The streets are indeed broad, 
but most of them unprovided with side walks, and 
in lieu of conduits for the water underneath the 
sarriage-way, deep drains or gutters extend on 
either side, in which, so perfectly flat is 
face, the water collects and stagnates. Indeed 
stagnation is the general aspect of the city. To 
an American, especially to one who is 
with the phase presented by life in the 


the sur- 


familiar 
Western 


ter the rest of our fellow passengers had gone off} States, Berlin in the morning would seem asleep, 


to their hotels, by an unlucky accident which af- 
forded infinite amusement to the crowd of clerks, 


soldiers and servants in attendance. Our friend 


he might imagine he had entered that fabulous 
capital described in the Arabian Nights in which: 
the inhabitants have been turned into stone. Long 


D—, usually themostcareful and trust-worthy of| lines of shops there are, but no purchasers are 
men, to whom by reason of his superiority in this | seen to enter them---the eye looks down the straight 
respect we had always committed the haggage-| vistas of stueco seeking the rush and movement 


ticket, had lost it. In vain we searched the car, 


of population, but all is quiet and desolate-—the 


in vain he dived to the bottom of his capacious | visitor is puzzled, this great aggregation of build- 


pockets—the ticket was non est inventus. 


There |ings seems an effect without 4 cause, how did it 


9° 


were our trunks, each bore the unmistakable ini-| arise? he asks, to what is due this large metrop- 


tials and the “ Pa..” “ Va.’ and “ Md.” respec-jolis in the midst of a Sahara? 


The answer fur- 


tively designating our names and residences, but nishes the explanation of the silence that reigns 


we were not allowed to lay hands on them, and around him. 


Berlin arose from the dream of 


when despairingly we produced the three keys as} Frederick. That mighty captain, ambitious of all 
evidence of our property in thei, the only an-|sorts of fame, said “ go to, 1 will have a beauti- 
swer was Der Gepagks Schein !-.the baggage tick- ful city,’ as he had said “I will be famous in 


et! It was wonderful how strong D 





came | letters and the flattered friend of poets,” and 
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straightway there fell to work carpenters and ma- 
sons, and out of the sterile plain—according to 
contract—there came “like an exhalation” miles 
of fresh, smart buildings of wondrous architec- 
ture, and the wish of Frederick in this regard 
was gratified as immediately as his literary aspi- 
rations were fulfilled when Voltaire came to Sans 
Souci and celebrated his glorious patron. But 
human suecesses are transitory---as Voltaire quar- 
reled with Frederick and changed the style of his 
compositions from that of the eulogy to that of 
the lampoon, so in time the plaster was defaced 
upon Frederick’s noble facades and was 
shown that great cities must rest upon a basis of 
trade and national prosperity, and however mon- 
archs may beautify, they cannot create them. In- 
deed, the very manner of Berlin’s becoming great 
was fatal to its producing such an effect on the 
visitor as London or Paris. The population be- 
ing scanty as compared with these capitals, it was 
necessary to stretch the town over as large a space 
as possible, and the buildings are consequently 
seldom more than two stories high and some of 
the handsomest hotels have, as the guide-book| 
says, twenty windows on a line. 


it 


u 


The population of Berlin, as every school boy 
knows, is a little over 400,000. It stands on ei- 
ther bank of a small stream which, has, with sin- 
gular infelicity to English ears, been named the| 
Spree, a sluggish, tortuous. water-course which 
serves no other purpose apparently than that of 
affording appropriate location for ornamental 
bridges. One of these at the inner extremity of 
the street known as Unter den Linden, and con- 
necting it with the Pleasure Garden in front of 
the old Palace, is flanked with several very beau- 
tiful marble statues by modern German artists, 
Berlin is preéminently a city of statues. Were 
they reckoned among the population, the census 
returns would be largely increased. They stand 
upon the balustrades of the house tops by the 
hundred (some of the streets look as if the statues 
had come into line for a review;) they occupy 
the centre of every public space; wherever one 
looks, a great staring statue is before him. He 
become sick, wearied as it were, with incessant 
statue. He can not weil divine what personages 
they all represent. There are not enough gods in 
the old mythology, not enough heroes in Prussian 
annals, to supply subjects for all these works of 
art. If the range of selection were as wide as 
that of the statuary which adorned the Groves of 
Castle Blarney, where ‘‘ Homer and Plutarch and 
Nicodamus”’ were exhibited in sculpture, the sub- 
jects would long ago have been exhausted. The 
finest of such of these works as stand in the open 
air, artistically considered, are of bronze and are 
horse pieces. On either side of the front gate of 
the Palace is a charger in high action attended 


by a groom who holds him by the bridle rein. 
In one case the groom and the horse look the same 
way, in the other their heads are in different direc- 
tions, which has afforded the wits of Berlin an 
opportunity of testifying their appreciation of the 
Czar’s present to the King (for the horses were 
the gift of the late Emperor of Russia) in calling 
them “Progress checked’’ and “ Retrogression 
encouraged.’”’ Opposite the Palace and upon the 
portico of the museum is Kiss’s original work of 
the “‘ Lion and the Amazon’’—a composition fa- 
miliar to the people of the United States from the 
very spirited copy of it sent by the author to the 
New York Industrial Exhibition. But-the most 
splendid of all modern bronze statues is that of 
the Frederick the Great in the Unter den Linden. 
Murray says it is the grandest monument in Eu- 
rope and I saw none that I thought superior to it, 
except the plaster model of Crawford’s Washing- 
ton designed for the Capitol grounds in Richmond. 
The heroic figure of the old warrior on his war 
horse challenges the admiration of all who see it, 
The base, however, covered with groups of the 
heroes of the Seven Years’ War, is altogether too 
crowded for an agreeable effect, and the bas reliefs 
emblematic of different periods of Frederick’s 
life, present an amusing mixture of fact and fancy 
that might call forth a funny epigram from Voltaire 
in the shades, if we could hear 
the Spiritual Rappers. 


from him through 


In one of these bas reliefs a muse is teaching 
Frederick history and pointing out to him the 
names of Caesar and Alexander—a curious ideal- 
ization of old Frederick William’s cudgelling him 
and kicking his books into the street which was 
the real experience of his student-life; in another 
Minerva gives him the sword; in a third he is on 
the field of Kolin after his memorable defeat 
there, drawing with his walking-stick in the sand, 
and we sce him again in the hut of a Silesian 
weaver playing the flute and strolling in the al- 
leys of Sans Souci attended by his favourite grey- 
hounds. One picture alone is wanting—Freder- 
ick the poetaster, running his hand through his 
hair at the moment of inspiration and throwing 
off bad verses to immortality. 


+ 
to 


The Museum of Berlin contains a very fine 
gallery of paintings in which the tourist may 
spend a day or two pleasantly. Titian’s Flower 
Girl is here, and some very beautiful Correggios, 
which, nevertheless, ought from the indelicacy of 
the subjects to be excluded from any public gallery. 
The facade of the building is glorious with the 
frescoes of Cornelius, which embody more of po- 
etic inspiration than almost any other modern 
paintings. Four of these are cantos in oil of an 
enchanting pastoral—Life is prefigured in its 
phases of Morning and Spring, Summer and 





| Midday, Evening and Autumn, Winter and Night. 
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and to describe them would demand the idyllic 
grace of Theocritus with the sensuous diction of 
Tennyson. The subject of the last of these is| 
the Wise Man watched by Psyche, investigating 
the course of the stars. The moon rides over the 
restless ocean upon which the seaman launches 
his bark. It is the trysting hour of the respon- 
sive tide with its shining mistress, hut the old grey- 
beard observes not the splendour of the planet, 
nor hears the rippling laughter of the waves in 
his wrapt contemplation of the elements. 

When we had visited the principal sights of 
Berlin proper, admired the Brandenburg gate, 
walked in the Thier Garten, (where on Sunday 
afternoons the Berlinese listen to fine music and 
eat even better ices than can be obtained in Pa- 
ris) inspected the best specimens of Berlin iron 
work and looked on at a parade of the troops, we 
were thinking of Potsdam and Charlottenburg, 
but there set in a deluge which effectually debar-| 
red us from going there or even from leaving the | 
hotel. This rain at last drove us from the city | 
not greatly annoyed at having missed the Prus- 
sian Versailles, but certainly with some regrets 





for not having been able to visit what constitute 
the true glory of Prussia’s capital—the laborato- 
ry of Liebig, the museum of Ehrenberg, the ate- 
lier of Cornelius, the lecture-room of Humboldt. It | 
is the presence of such men as these that invests| 
Berlin with interest in the nineteenth century, | 
and not its statues, nor its pleasure gardens, nor 





its fine soldiers, nor its opera, though all these 
were much better worth seeing and hearing (as 
they are not) than any others in Europe. 


MEMOIRS OF ROSTOPCHINE, 


BY HIMSELF. 


Translated from the French, by R. B. B. 


There is now in press, at Leipsic, a bio- 


Memoirs of Rostopchine. 
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all the traditions of social life. And yet, 
that this Rostopchine was a civilized man, or 
rather, a savage /acguered with civilization, 
the following Memoirs written by himself, 
a witty conceit, humorous yet refined, suffi- 
ciently indicate. 

MY MEMOIRS, OR WHAT | REALLY AM, WRIT- 

TEN IN TEN MINUTES. 
CONTBNTS, 

I. My Birth—Il. My Education—IIl. My Sufierings— 
[V. Privations—V. Memorable Epochs—VI. Moral Por- 
trait—VII. Important-resolution—VIIT, What I was and 
what 1 might have been—IX. Respectable principles— 
X. My tastes—XI. My aversions—XIL. Analysis of my 
life—XIL1. Recompense of Heaven—XIV. My Epitaph 
—XV. Epistle dedicatory to the public. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


MY BIRTH. 


In 1765, the 12th of March, I issued from 
darkness to broad day. I was measured, 
weighed, baptized ; | was born without know- 
ing for what, and my parents thanked Hea- 
ven without knowing why. 

CHAPTER II. 
MY EDUCATION. 

1 was taught all sorts of things, and every 
kind of language. By dint of impudence 
and quackery, I passed sometimes for being 
well-informed. My head became a library 
of odd volumes, of which I kept the key. 

CHAPTER U1. 
MY SUFFERINGS. 

! have been tormented by masters, by tai- 
lors who made my clothes too tight, 
men, by ambition, by self love, by 
regrets, by kings and recollections. 


by wo- 
useless 





graphical notice of this famous personage, 


who ordered the burning of Moscow in 1812. | 


It is a question whether the moment chosen 


for this retrospective publication, may not 


have been suggested by the present condi- 
tion of things; but it is in any case interest- 
ing to trace this celebrated individual in the 


pable of performing anact which still remains 


a frightful incident in the history of civiliza- | 


tion, in the nineteenth century, an atrocious 
act, in whose consummation were employed 


criminals, men outlawed from society, ayd|what is synonymous, an egotist. 





CHAPTER IV. 
PRIVATIONS. 


) 


| have been deprived of three great enjoy- 
ments of the human race, theft, gluttony and 


pride. 
varied circumstances of his life, and to know | 
the causes which developed a character, ca-: 


CHAPTER V. 
MEMORABLE EPOCHS. 

At thirty I gave up dancing, at forty pleas- 
ling the fair sex, at fifty public opinion, at 
sixty thinking, and I became a true sage, or 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MORAL PORTRAIT. 


I was headstrong as a mule, capricious as 
a coquette, gay as a child, lazy as a sloth, 
active as Bonaparte, and all at will. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IMPORTANT RESOLUTION. 


Having never been able to control my fea- 
tures, I gave loose rein to my tongue, and I 
contracted the bad habit of thinking aloud; 
this procured me some enjoyments, and a 
great many enemies. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WHAT I WAS AND WHAT I MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


I was very susceptible to friendship, to 
confidence, and if I had been born during 
the gelden age, I might perhaps have been 
quite a good man. 


CHAPTER IX. 
RESPECTABLE PRINCIPLES. 


| have never been implicated in any mar- 
riage or any gossip; I never recommended 
either a cook or a doctor, consequently I 
never attempted any one’s life. 


CHAPTER X. 
MY TASTES. 


I liked a society composed of few persons, 
a stroll in the woods; I had an involuntary 
veneration for the sun and often felt sad at 
his setting: in colours, I liked blue: to eat, 
beef with horseradish : to drink, fresh water : 
in sights, comedy and farce: in men and 
women, open and expressive features.— 
Humpbacks of both sexes had for me a 
charm, which I never could define. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MY AVERSIONS. 


I felt repugnance for fools and fops, for 
intriguing women who feign virtue, disgust 
for affectation, pity for dyed men and paint- 
ed women, aversion for rats, liquors, meta- 
physics and rhubarb, and dread of justice 


and mad dogs. 


CHAPTER XII. aie 
ANALYSIS OF MY LIFE. 

I await death without dread, as without 
impatience. My life has been a bad melo- 
dramatic show, in which I have played the 
hero, the tyrant, the lover, but never the 
lackey. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
RECOMPENSE OF HEAVEN. 


My greatest happiness is to be indepen- 
dent of three individuals who rule Europe. 

As Iam rich enough, have turned my back 
on business, and am quite indifferent to mu- 
sic, [ have consequently nothing to contend 
about with Rothschild, Metternich and Ros- 
sini. 

CHAPTER XIV. 


MY EPITAPH. 


They have laid here, 
to rest, 
With a soul—surfeited 
A heart—exhausted, 
And a body—worn out, 
A poor devil, 
Dead. 
Ladies and Gentlemen pass on. 
CHAPTER XV. 


EPISTLE DEDICATORY TO THE PUBLIC. 


Dog of a public! discordant organ of the 
passions! You, who exalt to Heaven and 
plunge in the mud, who extol and calumni- 
ate without knowing why. Image of hue 
and cry! Echo of yourself! Absurd tyrant, 
escaped from a mad house. Extract of poi- 
sons the most subtil and of odors the most 
‘aromatic! Representative of the Devil to 
|the human race! Fury! disguised in chris- 
tian charity. 





Public! whom I feared in my youth, re- 
spected in riper years, and despised in my 
old age. To you I dedicate my Memoirs. 
Kind Public! at length I am out of your 
reach; for I am dead, consequently deaf, 
blindand dumb. May you too enjoy, one day, 
these advantages, for the sake of your own 
repose and that of mankind, 
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RAMBLES ABOUT MONCLOVA. 


The famous Monterey armistice, if pro- 
ductive of little in military diplomacy, was 
at least indicative of the magnanimity of 
a great soldier and illustrious patriot. It 
formed an episode in a campaign conducted 
with rare ability and vigor, and constitutes 
an interesting incident in the career of a 
hero, who having lived long enough for glory, 
died in the full possession of that integrity 
which through a long life he had kept with 
his country and his fame. Politicians re- 
mote from the scene of action, and accus- 
tomed to judge of most measures by the ef- 
fect they might have upon a party triumph 
or defeat, were incapable of fully apprecia- 
ting the motives of a commander, who could 
be generous in the hour of victory, and be- 
stow upon a conquered enemy, a tribute of 
respect, which could in no wise detract from 
the honor or interests of his own govern- 
ment. It was an easy matter for such per- 
sons to express ‘‘regrets’’ for an act of no- 
ble disinterestedness, which perhaps they 
had as little disposition to imitate as capa- 
city to comprehend. It is not the object of 
this article, however, to vindicate the policy 
of that measure, or the wisdom of its au- 
thor. The man who “ with the conscious- 
ness of pure motives,” dared, while under 
his frown, to address an official superior, ‘J 
ask no favor and I shrink from no responsibil- 
ity,”’ may safely trust for his vindication and 
reward, ‘‘the final verdict of impartial his- 
tory.’’ The connection of the writer with the 
armistice was not a very direct one, and by 
it he was affected only as an obscure mem- 
ber of another division of the army, which 
having pursued an imaginary object with 
keen scent and untiring bottom, for a dis- 
tance of seven or eight hundred miles, was 
finally halted at Monclova, to inquire what 
was to be gained by going farther. The 
Monterey,truce afforded an opportunity for 
the brief dialogue involved in this question 
and answer, as well as for the rambles about 
Monclova herein related. 


THE CAMP. 


If our entrance into the capitél of Coahu- 
ila was not quite so magnificent in its array, 
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as was that of Napoleon into Moscow, as a 
compensation, our exodus was not such an 
emphatic illustration of the mode of taking 


‘‘ French leave.” Our camp was almost lit- 
erally established upon the rock, for nothing 
but a thin covering of earth—the washings 
of the surrounding hills— separated us from 
the unyielding granite. This bank was thus 
not only one of deposit, but#@giee upon by 
the fitful breeze, furnished like similar insti- 
tutions at home, a circulating medium for 
the army which found itself in other orifices 
than the pocket. Many of us, however, had 
so often had dust thrown into our eyes that 
we were not wholly unprepared to take it 
even in the concrete without winking. 
Apart from this annoyance the site of our 
encampment was one of singular attractive- 
ness and beauty. The Sierra del Carmin 
threw its lofty heights against the sky to the 
eastward, while on the southern and western 
sides, the undulations of the city were visi- 
ble within half a mile, the dome of the ca- 
thedral lying like a vast globe amid the ver- 
dant and tufted foliage of palm, cypress and 
pecan, which spring from their rocky beds in 
almost tropicalluxuriance. To the north the 
eye rested upon the broad fields of corn wa- 
ving in the wind, and flinging back from 
their ripened blades the golden and gorgeous 
hues of autumn. Contrasting with these 
rich tints, were the double lines of green 
distinctly marked, now straight, sharp and 
angular, and now winding in graceful curves, 
tracing the course of unseen currents, which 
like the silent benefaction of those good Sa- 
maritans, whom a kind Providence makes 
the alm@ners of his bounty, scatter joy and 
gladness alos athway of sorrow, and 
conceal the c the munificence of the 
effect. The fans with exemplary in- 
dustry and skill, have here improved every 
acre of land which could be subjected by any 
process to the dominion of husbandry. 
Wherever the furrow may,.be turned the 
plough has forced its way; igh the hea- 
vens refuse tofpem + thee hed 
raing’’, though-the months ‘oft torrid hee 
éloudtess skies reveal to them only a heaven 
of brass apd an earth of aron, Wheréver a 
streayp. bubbles from the plain or gushes from 
the moyntain, channels are wrought in which 
is conveyed to the famished soil, a substj- 
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“tute for that nourishment which the clouds 


withhold. From these fountains dikes are 
sometimes carried fifty miles, to convey the 
indispensable element of animal and vegeta- 
ble life. The Rio Monclova supplies its val- 
ley with the means of irrigation, and it is of 
course well cultivated. The principal pro- 
ducts are cogp, wheat, cotton, sugar and 
beans ; of thése corn and cotton predomi- 
nate. There are also extensive fields of the 
Magney (Agave Americana,) the cultivation 
of which is very profitable. It has a vari- 
ety of uses. It makes the best fence while 
growing that any country affords. It sup- 
plies the place of the hemps of Asia, and 
the papyrus of Egypt, as most of the Mexi- 
can manuscripts that are sent abroad, are of 
paper made of Magney leaves. The plant 
moreover is frequently cut up as food for 
animals, and from its fibrous texture is man- 
ufactured into rope, twine and coarse jeans. 
The fibres also in their natural state are used 
for thread—the writer having worn a pair of 
shoes thus put together. In addition to all 
which the plant furnishes the most popular 
beverage in the country—an article always 
in demand. 


THE MESON DE SANTIAGO. 


The omission of drills, parades and other 
exercises tending to familiarize the troops 
with company and regimental evolutions, af- 
forded so much leisure, that officers and men 
were enabled daily to exchange the monoto- 
ny of camp for the monotony of town, and 
to determine whether in Mexican as in Eng- 
lish, ‘‘ two negatives destroy one @hother.”’ 
The only approximati @ Hotel that we: 
had found in the count 
de Santiago,” a popular resort for refresh- 
ments, where might be obtained in addition 
to pulque, aguardiente and muscal, stewed 
rice and garlic; stewed pumpkin, squash, 
tomatoes and garlic; stewed beans, potatoes 
and garlic; Stewed veal, kids and garlic; 

2 ; onions and garlic, and perhaps| 

er dishes, of which a “ stew’’ is. 

le form and “garlic” the invari-' 

able feature. 


va were more hostile than those we had pre- 
viously encountered, and though n6 serious. 


the ‘* Meson! 


In these visits it was not dif- 
ficult to perceive that the people of Monclo- 


collision occurred, we were frequently met 
with frowning brows and scowling eyes, sug- 
gesting what willing hands and vengeful 
hearts would do but dare not. The veil was 
also drawn at times from before their local 
differences, revealing feelings of great bit- 
terness between the Federalists and Cen- 
tralists, and of still more rancorous acerbity 
between the rich and the poor, the Fed- 
eralists being mostly included among the 
latter. These had hoped on our arrival to 
see the officials removed and disgraced, and 
to be thus avenged of their wrongs, by the 
mortification and overthrow of their wealthy 
enemies. They were disappointed, as it 
was our practice, if not our policy, to court 
the higher classes, whose real sentiments 
were disguised under the amiable hypocrisy 
of politeness. Yet it was known that they 
had attempted to organize an opposition to 
our entrance into the city, which had inglo- 
riously failed. Like the army in Flanders, 
they ‘‘ swore terribly,” in advance, denounc- 
ed us as ruthless invaders, plundering their 
homes and violating their wives and daugh- 
ters, and boasted that three or four hundred 
men would compel us to re-cross the Rio 
‘Grande. Their valour, however, did not 
stick, the hundreds were not assembled; 
and, according to a little French woman in 
the city—the wife of a recent emigrant— 
the women of Monclova were provokingly 
indifferent to the reports that were circulat- 
ed concerning the fates that awaited them. 
The husband of this woman by the way, was 
something of a character, as well as his wife. 
He was imported with a Mr. Castro’s colony 
jit Texas, but not liking the prospect there, 
pushed ahead with a touch of Yankee en- 
‘terprize, until he reached Monclova. There 
he suddenly found himself baker and black- 
smith, cobbler, carpenter and cabinet-maker, 
|though in Paris he modestly confessed he 
|knew but one trade indifferently well. He 
gave a more apt and comprehensive descrip- 
‘tion of Texas and Mexico, than any to be 
found in the books, and one worthy of pres- 
‘ervation: “If one wants nothing here he 
‘can find it everywhere.” 

A striking, almost startling, characteristic 
of Monclova, is the extreme quiet of the 
There is no rumbling of carriages, 
no clattering of carts; perils from omnibuses 





streets. 
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are unknown, and there are no crowds of pe- 
destrians, no votaries of mammon jostling 
you aside in a headlong hurry from that 
sword of Damocles—an impending protest, 
and no splendid equipages of more splendid 
women in pursuit of blonde, beaux or bro- 
cades. Belleship and beauty are here invis- 
ible on the pavé. The laces lie on the 
shelves of the shops in unprofitable repose, 
the few that enter being mostly Americans. 
The hammer of the mechanic, the varied 
evidences of industry and art, the laugh of 
cheerfulness, the life, bustle and activity at- 
tendant upon a healthy social and political 
system are here unknown, or exist unseen. 
If it were not for the naked children playing 
with the dogs and donkeys, a stranger might 
fancy himself among the exhumed suburbs 
of Pompeii or Nineveh. The narrow, crook- 
ed streets, the low walls of mud which form 
so many dwellings—unrelieved by front 
doors or windows—each house looking like a 
prison and perhaps telling a tale of crime and 
its consequences, are suggestive only of sad 
and melancholy reflections. The activity that 
prevails is that of destructiveness; houses 
falling to the ground, walls crumbling into 
ruins, and half-starved. half-living wretches 
leaving their hovels tenantless, and trusting 
themselves to the tender mercies of the ele- 
ments. The wealth, and pride, and gran- 
deur which prevailed when Monclova was a 
miniature court, and a Spanish Hidalgo, as 
Viceroy, rioted and revelled in the pomp 
and pageantry of royalty, fell with the un- 
fortunate revolution; and in the shipwreck 
of the State, which has continued from that 
time to this, in a series of storms and con- 
vulsions raised by priests and demagogues 
who had not the power to rule them, all that 
remained of Castilian art, elegance and refine- 
ment, has sunk to the bottom, and the relics 
of monarchical associations that yet float 
upon the surface, will soon disappear for- 
ever. The substitution of native for foreign 
misrule has been attended with only ruinous 
results; the revolution commenced, carried 
on and concluded by the priesthood, whose 
power it incalculably increased, has brought 
disaster after disaster upon the people, and 
has proved to a demonstration that the re- 
publican principle loses all vitality when its 
sole sustenance ig derived from ignorance 





and superstition—the foundation and the cap- 
stone of the Mexican system—by which 
mind and body are enslaved under the pre- 
text of the soul’s emancipation. 


MASS AT THE CATHEDRAL. 


For the purpose, perhaps, of introducing 
an extra item of impressiveness into their de- 
votions, and appropriating to themselves as 
much of martial consequence as could be 
squeezed out of their positions, a detachment 
from head-quarters, with a respectable es- 
cort, paraded the second Sunday after our 
arrival, for church. The party reached the 
Cathedral before the commencement of ser- 
vice, and were thus favored with a fine op- 
portunity for an examination of its interior 
decorations and novel embellishments. One 
side of the principal chapel was garnished 
with a mass of placards, which from their 
number and extent might have been mista- 
ken for a broadside of theatrical advertise- 
ments: they proved to be, however, a series 
of papers under the highly respectable sanc- 
tions of Pius VIII. and Gregory XVI., ex- 
pounding and enforcing the traffic in “ indul- 
gences.” Along the opposite wall were 
ranged some half dozen confessional boxes, 
within one of which an attendant padre was 
listening to the mumbling utterances of a 
female who might have been soliciting par- 
don for last night’s prostitution. The side 
chapels formed the picture galleries; the 
paintings were mere daubs, rudely illustra- 
tive of the superstitions of the church. Those 
nearest the altar were executed with some 
artistic skill, but could excite no admiration 
in minds at all elevated above the miserable 
idolaters for whose worship they were in- 
tended. 

In the absence of an organ, the regular ex- 
ercises were opened by a full blast from the 
brass band, whose sonorous strains attuned 
to the notes of the Barber of Seville, mingled 
in appropriate concord with the whining in- 
tonations of the priest. This functionary 
was arrayed in robes that rivalled those of 
the harlequin in variety of coloring as well 
as richness of,material. The envy or ambi- 
tion of the redoubtable Colonel Chapeau ap- 
peared to be excited either by the gay cos- 
tume or active gyrations of the priest and 
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the responsive kneelings and crossings of 
the congregation, and fearful perhaps, that 
his presence might be unobserved by the as- 
sembled Mexicans, he made himself pain- 
fully conspicuous in pantomiming with Cap- 
tain Ram-Rod, touching the conduct and po- 
sitions of the Americans who were present. 
There was neither noise nor confusion among 
them, until his reformations commenced, but 
both necessarily followed from this new mode 
of Church discipline. The fraction of the 
audience under his immediate influence, was 
kept in a state of constant fermentation. 
These efforts, however, were most ungrate- 
fully appreciated by the masses ; the priest 
went on with his exhibition wholly regardless 
of the active competition of his military 
rival, and the congregation followed their 
sacerdotal fugleman, rather than the evolu- 
tions of heresy in epaulettes. 

Many specimens of female beauty, scarce- 
ly to be met elsewhere, were present; as 
the feminine aristocracy of Monclova is 
probably much like that in the United States, 
in this, that its members are generally to be 
found at Sabbath morning service. A Mex- 


ican woman, if not beautiful, has a style and 


manner peculiarly her own, suggestive of 
pure blood and high breeding. Her figure 
is slight, well rounded and elastic, and in her 
queenly tread there floats a nameless grace, 
which alone embodies the idea of perfect 
poetry of motion. Her foot is small, well 
formed, and crowned with an exquisitely 
turned ankle. The arm is round but not so 
white as alabaster; the hand is small, the 
fingers tapering away into bewitching dimi- 
nutiveness. She has regular features; a 
thoughtful brow, shaded by hair, leng, black 
and glossy, a faultless mouth, nose and chin, 
and teeth white as ivory. Her eyes are 
magnificent, large and lustrous, black as 
night, and blazing like the stars of heaven. 
Her dress is light, airy and graceful, a re- 
finement upon that of the lower classes, 
which usually consists of slippers without 
stockings ; a simple chemise visible above 
the waist, with a supply of petticoats below, 
fastened by a red sash, that would com- 
pletely barricade the west side of Broadway. 
The rebazo—a sort of scarf—is always worn 
abroad, instead of the bonnet, which,—though 
possibly a necessity in a northern climate,— 





compared with the robozo sinks into a fash- 
ionable barbarism. Such a woman at her 
devotions is the outward embodiment of 
ideal purity, and loveliness. She appears a 
faultless isolation of religion, kneeling on 
the hard ground, her face bowed to the earth, 
or fixed with profound reverence upon the 
cross, with form erect like animated marble; 
her rebozo drawn so close to the temples as 
to reveal only the liquid lustre of her eyes, 
and arranged with a careless witchery that 
defies imitation, her attitude combines as 
much of grace and elegance and fascination, 
as flesh and blood have snatched from the 
guardian spirits of paradise. 

Of the three churches in Monclova, but 
one of them, in the language of Sproker, 
of Mohawk memory, ‘‘ goes.’’ This one on 
account of its superiority in magnitude and 
general appearance, is known as the Cathe- 
dral, and is incomparably the finest struc- 
ture in the city. It is in the form of a cross, 
the main chapel or body of the building, ex- 
clusive of the transepts, is about one hundred 
and fifty feet long and eighty feet wide. 
The roof.is formed by six groined arches, 
supported on rude massive pillars, forty or 
fifty feet high, with capitals resembling those 
of the Ionic order. The college is a stone 
or adobe building, handsomely located on a 
lofty eminence overlooking the city. It is 
understood to be under the patronage of the 
Jesuits, and the course of studies thus pre- 
scribed, tends rather to fetter and pervert 
the mind, than to liberalise or enlighten it. 
Every thing approaching to a just conception 
of science and its uses, is sedulously exclu- 
ded; the instruction being confined to a 
smattering of the classics, and the reading 
of the “ Fathers.’”’ Nothing is considered 
worthy to be acquired or to be taught, that 
does not contribute to the strength and pre- 
servation of the Papal superstition. 

Directly below this edifice—the descent 
being perpendicular so that the face of the 
hill forms a natural wall to several houses— 
and in agreeable proximity, is the cock-pit. 
This is a really beautiful circular area, about 
forty yards in diameter, having its circum- 
ference planted with trees and arranged 
with seats. Professor and pupil, priest and 
people, are here assembled on terms of 
equality, as patrons of this highly refined, 
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ennobling, and eminently national institu- 
tion. 

The Custom House is an antiquated struc- 
ture, original in design and limited in ca- 
pacity, standing at the extreme point of the 
city, in the direction of Saltillo and Parras. 
It has a high, round tower attached, intended 
as a look-out for prowling contrabandistas, 
which is ascended by means of a spiral stair- 
way. The masonry, like that of all old 
Spanish constructions, is in a good state of 
preservation, and the cloistered arch which 
forms the roof retains undiminished ‘ its 
symmetry and strength, though erected, ac- 
cording to an inscription above the entrance, 
in 1744. The building in 1846, formed a 
residence for a small Mexican family. 


THE ALAMEDA. 


Strolling about the town in one of our 
hours of idleness, I one day found myself 
loitering with no very definite object, amid 
the shady retreats of the Alameda. This 
charming resort was now desolate and for- 
saken. The winds scarcely sighed a passing 
requiem through the waving branches of the 
venerable trees, over past scenes and asso- 
ciations, probably never to be renewed. The 
place once enlivened by the merry laugh and 
innocent prattle of children, or sacred to the 
gentle pressure and eloquent whisperings of 
young Mexicos in love, had become a 
lounging spot for idlers—visiters from a dis- 
tant region sent hither to spy out the weak- 
ness and eat out the substance of the land. 
The statue of an Indian maiden, which 
seemed to have been erected as the tutelary 
genius of the place, had shared the fate of 
its rural dominions, and in its shattered and 
crumbling remains, suggested no imperfect 
type of the downward destiny of the Aztic 
race and empire. The Alameda of Mon- 
clova—there is but one—forms the isthmus 
as it were, connecting the old Indian town 
or Puebla, with the modern city, and lies 
principally in the former. Near it are 
the ruins of a deserted church, and the 
dwellings around it are of the poorer class, 
resembling the aboriginal wigwam. Their 
occupants are the “‘poor”’ in contradistinction 
from the ‘‘ rich,’ in Mexico the only real di- 
vision of parties. Centralism and Federalism 
may be regarded as cant terms, signifying 





the antagonism of wealth and power, to 
poverty and weakness. As a body the mas- 
ses have no very clear conceptions of their 
principles or their objects; and their views 
of the rights of man are drawn not from 
education but from necessity. With them 
liberty is but an instinct, and liberty regula- 
lated by law, a substantiality of which but 
very few have ever dreamed. They boast 
not of any proud descent from Spanish Hi- 
dalgos, but ground down and trodden under 
foot by the plagues and oppressions of suc- 
cessive military despotisms and a crushing 
ecclesiastical oligarchy, they have not yet 
relinquished all hopes of an ultimate deliv- 
erance from their iron task-masters. They 
have still faith in the potency of those ori- 
ginal principles of right, which existed before 
human governments and rulers, and which 
will survive when human governments and 
rulers have passed away. They are not repub- 
licans seeking an alliance with the U. States ; 
they have no affinity for us or for our coun- 
try ; they have known us only as enemies, 
and their habits, language and religion are 
opposed to any political union with the Im- 
perial Republic of the North. Yet they seem 
to have an abiding confidence that a might- 
ier revolution than any they have yet wit- 
nessed will again convulse their country, 
but leave behind it the elements of peace 
and prosperity, purified from their long con- 
tact with corruption. But these views are 
dreams rather than realities, shadowy out- 
lines of a hopeful fancy, rather than the ma- 
tured conclusions of reason, which, it may 
safely be affirmed, can never be realized 
in the way these people imagine. Their 
condition can only be improved by a funda- 
mental change of ideas and associations, and 
this can hardly be effected without a change 
of blood. There must be something more 
radical than a revolution in rulers, in gov- 
ernment, or even in forms of government. 
The diseases of Mexico are woven into all 
her institutions, social, political and religious 
and the condition of the people and country 
is most strikingly portrayed in the language 
of Holy Writ. “From the sole of the foot 
even unto the head, there is no soundness in 
it, but wounds, and bruises, and 
sores. Their country is desolate r land 
strangers devour it in their presence, and it 
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is desolate as overthrown by strangers.” 
The best, perhaps the only remedy for the 
nation is to Americanize it; but how this is 
to be effected, time alone must determine. 
The Bible and Common Schools are power- 
ful levers, and what they have done for us, 
they can do for others. The Ruler of the 
Universe who governs all things according 
to the counsels of His own will, in His own 
way and time will solve the problem, and to 
Him who puts up and pulls down nations at 
His pleasure, must it be left. 





A FUNERAL. 


Leaving the Alameda, I ascended the hill 
in the direction of the plaza. In the 
avenue which stretched out before me, noth- 
ing was to be seen save groups of naked 
children, playing with the pigs—the usual 
pets of the family—parties of idle soldiers, 
and two or three borricos loaded with fodder 
or wood, and so arranged as.hardly to reveal 
any thing living except the head of the don- 
key at one end of the mass, the head of the 


long 





rider at the other. The usual silence of the| 
town was broken by the bells of the Cathe- 
dral, tolling in solemn cadence for a depar- 
ted spirit. Moved by curiosity perhaps, I| 
continued my course to the plaza, and be- 
fore me were the realities of solemnities, 
which the sepulchral quiet of the city 
constantly suggestive. There are 
grades of Mexican funerals, all depending 
for their magnificence and effect upon th 

the wealth and liberality of the families in 
which they occur. «The asia and the 
church bestow their favors only as they are 
paid for; and the tariff of prices for a fune- 
ral is just as well regulated and understood 
as for any other marketable article. One 
day may be seen the haggard corpse of 
woman borne along the ge the head! 
rolling from one side of the open coflin—if| 
there be one—to the other, with not even! 
the humblest servant of the church in atten- 
dance. At another time, an almost naked 
form may be trotted to the grave, as if 
the bearers, indifferent to the burden, were 
impatient for the riddance, though followed | 
perhaps by a single sorrowful female, and 
her unfortunate offspring. The funeral of 
_to-day was of a different character. The 
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most imposing ceremonials of the church 
were mingled with dramatic effect with the 
pomp and circumstance of wor The de- 
ceased was a young sir piatiops twelve 
years old—the only child of her parents, 
who belonged to the magic circle of which 
the almighty dollar the sovereign. Of 
course there was a large assemblage of sym- 
pathizing friends to do honor to the solemni- 
ties in paying the last offices of affection. 
The uncovered coffin was adorned with the 
rich trappings of ostentatious sorrow. The 
corpse was arrayed in white, the appropri- 
ate costume for one so young and beautiful, 
and which nature in colder climes, provides 
for the robes of the dying year. Her raven 
locks were ‘fittingly disposed over her mar- 
ble brow, there was a sweet smile upon her 
lip, which the angel of death had imparted 
with his embrace, and in her delicate hands 
crossed bosom, she clasped a bou- 
quet of The was decorated 
with a canopy of satin, and three large white 
plumes waved in the mockery of triumph 
over reft of thtjgwels of youth, 
innocence and beauty. Boys bearing torch- 
precede the 
most gorgeous 
chanted as they walked 
vongues, accompanied the while 
by a,band of music ‘embracing perhaps all 
the in!ruments « King of Babylon, the 
cornet, flute, sackbut, psaltery and 
ollowing the bier, came the 
1e deceased, and the other 
:, relatives and friends, all on foot. 
the procession entered the 
whence, after the.ceremonies, it was 
re-formed and proceeded to the Campo Santo, 
on the outskirts of the city. 
Not far from the Cathedral stands a build- 
ing with the following inscription over the 


| door: 
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‘Plantel de la virtud: 


My knowledge of Spanish was just sufficient 
to enable me to comprehend that a school- 
house was before me, and presuming on the 
privileges of a conqueror, I entered without 
ceremony. I found it devoted, as are all the 
public schools of Mexico, exclusively to 
boys. These varied in their ages from seven 
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to fourteen years. Many of them were e|the ‘country, and that schools 
sprightly and intelligent, and went through|‘ springes to catch wood-cocks.”’ 

their exercises on the slate and at the black | Returning to Camp, I was overtaken by a 
board, with readiness and precision. The party of dinner eaters, who seemed to have 

teacher was a low-browed, flat-headed sun hada more satisfactory afternoon of 
of the Emerald Isle; the sinister expression | myself. 
of his face rendered still more repulsive by 
numerous marks of a severe struggle with 


are but 


t than 
The policy of conciliation a amal- 
gamation was developed here by a series of 
the small pox. Taken altogether, although 
a fair specimen of ‘the noblest pisentry in 
the world,”’ he was a villainous looking fel- 


dinners at a house in town, of which diurnal 
possession was taken for the purpose. The 
regular guests were understood to be certain 
officers selected from the Camp, and the mag- 
low to ‘‘ rear the tender thought.’’ Achurch| nates and upper-tendom of Measlore. The 
primer was the substitute for Webster’s im-| military according to Captain Bomb-Shell, 
mortal spelling book, and a small grammar|was divided into three classes; the indefati- 
in question and answer, printed in Philadel-| gables, the indifferents, and the independents. 
phia, was the nearest approach to Lindley|These terms explain themselves, and indi- 
Murray. Amongst a people groaning under | cated, according to the same authority, that 
the oppressions a a military and religious |it was the first class constantly, the second 
despotism, the standard of education mer a S spice ay and the third class never, 
be necessarily low, and the facilities afford-| who shared in the freedom of the city. 
ed for the acquisition of learning, few and 

limited. Hence but little has beer done for} A FEMALE 
the cause in Mexico, and that little not well 

done. It is calculated that not more than; So little presents itself in the Mexican 
one in ten of the inhabitants of this nominal} character worthy of approval or admiration, 
Republic can read and write; they are the | that a remarkable exception to the general 
victims of those who “love darkness rather | rule, which occurred during our stay at Mon- 
than light because their deeds are evil.’ ‘lclova, seems Ww orthy of record. 
The universal system of slavish ignorance, |arrived with Colonel Bissel’s regiment, ex- 
which degrades man to the lével of the | tremely ill, and who, on the application of 
beasts; which holds in a moral bondage, in-| his physician, was permitted to occupy quar- 
finitely worse than chains or fetters, millions|ters in the city. His friends procured ; 
of human beings, invested by their Creator}room for him with a family consisting of < 
with high powers and capacities, is the pri-;man, and his wife and daughter. The lat- 
mum mobile of that stupendous oligarchy|ter was his principal attendant, and devoted 
which bestrides this unhappy country like a| herself to him with sisterly affection. Early 
mighty Colossus. Even the schools whichjand late she was at his bed-side ministering 
are permitted to exist under its supervision, | to his wants and anticipating his desires. 
contribute rather to the propagation of error| Unmoved by the occasional peevishness o! 
and mental enslavement, than to the encour-|the invalid, and never weary of any effort 
agement of enlightened views and the dis-|to soothe his sufferings or alleviate his con- 
cipline of the understanding. That a public|dition; ever gentle, kind and cheerful, 
school properly conducted, is, as the outside | ishe watched over him with a faithfulness 
of this one, ostentatiously affirms, a ‘“ nur-|and devotion, which could spring only from 
sery of virtue and a hope of the country,” | the purest and noblest impulses; and re- 
cannot be denied ; but that a device which |joiced over his gradual restoration to health, 
gives barely enough educational aliment, to| with a delight unalloyed by the conscious- 
enable its possessor to repeat a ritual in an|ness that must have been ever present, that 
unknown tongue, to mutter prayers before|he must be to her and hers a stranger and 
pewter images and invoke the interposilion|an enemy. The golden rule has seldom 
of painted patch-work, can contribute much|had a more beautiful exemplification ;. nor 
to the cause of “‘ virtue” or the ‘“country,’’| could that ‘ charity which beareth all things 
argues that ‘virtue’ is but a phantom of|believeth all things, hopeth all things, endu- 
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iment than was here presented. Whatever 
may be the character of the men, the wo- 
men of Mexico generally possess tender 
sensibilities ; and their hearts are ever open 
to sympathy for the suffering. The incident 
shows that it may not be less true of woman 
even where she is but a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water, than it was on Flodden 
field— 


“ When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 


The sequel to this little episode is utterly 
subversive of all the laws of poetical com- 
pensation, the chivalrous young gentleman 
having on his return to the United States 
ungratefully made love to another. 


SECRET SERVICE. 


About 11 o’clock on the night of the 21st 
of November, Lieut. Portfire was observed 
proceeding to General Wool’s tent, with a 
horseman’s pistolin hishand. After a short 
colloquy in low tones, he emerged from the 
canvas, accompanied by a Mexican muffled 
to his eyes, and the pair took the road to 
Monclova. The countersign was promptly 
given in response to the sentry’s hail, and 
the chain of sentinels crossed without diffi- 
culty or delay. The town was stealthily en- 
tered by an obscure lane or alley, and seve- 
ral streets traversed in silence. Occasion- 
ally a halt would be made, as if to listen for 
a follower, or to ascertain if their motions 
were observed, and then the walk would be 
cautiously resumed. Their route lay towards 
the Plaza—the station of the City Guard— 
and after satisfying themselves that they had 
not been noticed by any wakeful straggler at 
the Guard-house, and had thus far eluded 
the vigilance of the patrol, they took a di- 
rect course for the Southern boundary of the 
city. Their rapid progress was arrested 
somewhat suddenly, as they unexpectedly 
met the cavalry rounds under Colonel Yell. 
At the startling salutation, ‘‘who comes 
there ?” the Mexican thrust himself into a 
recess between two houses, whilst Porttire 
promptly responded, ‘‘ Friend, with the pa- 
role,’’ and advanced to whisper the Shibbo- 
leth in the ear of the field officer of the day. 
A brief interview ensued, after which the 





patrol was directed to proceed in charge of 
a junior officer, to the Plaza. The Mexican 
having emerged from his hiding: place, and 
following the Colonel and Portfire, the three 
passed hastily to the outskirts of the town. 
Here all was quiet, and the spy, or courier, 
or whatever he might have been, finding 
himself beyond the guards, with nothing but 
the sentinel stars looking down on the lonely 
mountains around him, gave a hasty “ bue- 
nos noches’’ to the officers, and struck off in 
the darkness. 


THE AFRICAN IN CLOVER. 


In the population of Monclova there is one 
element not common to Mexican towns: it 
is the number of negroes seen about the 
streets, who are probably runaways from 
Texas, and-have made their way thither by 
following the Mexican armies. They were 
usually found lounging about the shops, and 
frequently served as interpreters; when of 
course there was a terrible havoc of Spanish 
and English. The Mexican character in 
many respects furnishes data to solve the 
problem whether or not negroes existing 
with, may be elevated to a moral equality 
with the whites. Here they are received 
with open arms, with no conventional dis- 
gust; with’no prejudice arising from birth or 
education, but on terms of political and so- 
cial equality. Among the men they are made 
to feel no inferiority, and by the women of 
the lower classes, it is said, they are gene- 
rally regarded with a decided preference. 
No native can be a successful wooer, when 
the fascinating descendant of Ham conde- 
scends to become a rival. Yet the negro 
here still distinctly preserves his moral and 
physical degradation. Even among the in- 
dolent, vicious, and unenlightened denizens 
of this debased and benighted region, he 
maintains his lower caste, his unmistakable 
inferiority, and gives himself up to the last 
extremity of vagabondism. He is thoroughly 
contented with the present; satisfied when 
he gets his breakfast, without thinking of his 
dinner until reminded of it by an aching 
void, and then driven by necessity, he avails 
himself of the first and easiest means—hon- 
est or otherwise—to satisfy the demands of 
nature. Life ought here to.present to him 
the same incentives to .exertiotgnby whigh 
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the larger number of the races of mankind 
are influenced ; the avenues to wealth and 
respectability are as open to him as to any 
one, but whether by his early condition all 
intellectual aspiration was crushed within 
him, or from other causes, his torpid, animal 
nature seems below an impulse of ambition. 
His original inheritance seems to cling to 
him in spite of clime and country, and the 
“thousand generations” of his degradation 
may yet swallow up centuries in their ac- 
complishment. Objeciless, aimless, but in- 
dependent; the innate, inherent, inalienable 
inferiority of his nature, resisting any effort 
at improvement, any attempt to level up- 
ward, his existence is a frightful atrophy, 
and it would appear that he has reached in 
this lowest depth, a lower deep of prostitu- 
ted and debased humanity. 








SONNETS. 


BY N. A. T. 


i. 


And dost thou ask, sweet Moira, in a tone 

Becoming the rare splendor of thy heart, 

If on the ocean-wave ‘twill be my part 
To float, adventurous, from far zone to zone? 

I'll answer thee :—in sooth it will, [ own; 

But the fair sea on which I shall depart, 

Of wind and wave was ne’er the restless mart : 
’Tis smooth and gentle as the winding Rhone, 
And sweet its murmur as the Zephyr’s song. 

And which one is this sea? Ah! tis thy mind! 
O’er which in bliss my bark shall glide along ; 

And ever to that sweet employ consign’d, 
New-waking virtues on my sight shall smile, 

As doth to seamen brave, some wished-for verdant isie! 





lil. 


I dare not say | love thee, yet the tone, 
In eloquence that couldfnotjbe suppress'd, 
Shap’d as it stole from love’s tumultuous breast. 
Might all reveal what,words’shouldjnever own. 
Thy tender qualities that long have shone 
My heart’s enchantment—framing its unrest, 
And thee of all earth’s Jovely, loveliest— 
Bid love to sigh—but;not’approach—o’erthrown 
Their swect effalgence—steadily displaying— 
For his repulsion"form a strong-wrought shield, 
Before whose power his arrows ,fond essaying 
May fly with loftiest effort, but to yield. 
Of modern days thou seem’st the Britomart, 
Whose armor is alone thy beanteous face and heart. 


Hillsboro’, N. C. 


A KINGDOM MORTGAGED. 


SEQUEL TO ‘‘THE LAST DAYS OF GASTON PH@RUS.” 
CHAPTER VY. 
THE ALCHEMISTS. 


The meal finished the old man locked up 
what remained, then unlocked the cupboard 
with an impatient movement on remember- 
ing the Knight’s attendants and finally led 
the way to the chambers of his guests. 

After leaving them he slowly passed 
through along corridor, opened a little square 
door and began to ascend a tortuous flight of 
stairs. 

The room which was reached by these 
stairs was one of considerable size." The 
| windows were tall and furnished with crim- 
'son panes and shutters of wood plated with 
iron, 

Around the apartment on shelves and ta- 





IL. 


Sweet Moira, when I view thy form so fair, 
Thy tender youth, blue eyes, I almost deem 
Thou art the creature of some high-wrought dream, 

Thrown on a lofty strain, in middle air. 

And when thy words, so sweet beyond compure, 
Through which the diamonds of high speech do gleam 
Like stars all pictured _in a silver stream, 

Flow forth—with me thy mental worth to share— 

My reason grows, my fancy, and my soul, 

Enrapt io bliss which none else can bestow, 

Instantly bursts beyond its with’d control. 

Could mortal tongue enrapture thus? Ali, no! 

And if thou be’st not angel all, thy mind 

Of heaven breathes, so sweet, so pure, and so refin’d. 


Vor: XXh—45 


bles were scattered earthen and iron vessels, 
‘retorts, alembics, divining rods, and parch- 
‘ments covered with horoscopes and again in 
apertures hollowed in the thickness of the 
| wall and closed by oaken panels similar to 
‘those of the wainscotting, were huge vol- 
‘umes bound in shagreen with brass or silver 
clasps, and those strange instruments which 
, belonged to the profession of an Alchemist. 

The room was occupied by a single indi- 
‘vidual.. It might be seen at the first glance 
‘that this man was of that race which carries 
upon its forehead like Cain a mark which all 
understand. His face was dark, his eyes 
| deep set and his hair and beard black. He 
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was wrapped in an ample robe, his back was 
turned to the door, and with one hand he 
traced cabalistic signs, as he turned over 
with the other the leaves of an illuminated 
volume. 

The Seigneur de Carnac, concealed in the 
shadow of the door, watched the Jew in si- 
lence. 

In a moment he raised his head with a 
movement full of satisfaction, and putting 
his hand into his robe drew out a small knife 
with a thin and sharp blade. Hethen raised 
up one of the vellum leaves and prepared to 
sever it from the volume. First, however, 
he turned his head asif something in his col- 
lar hurt him, and threw around him a glance 
so piercing that it penetrated the shadow and 
caught sight of the old man. 

The Jew took the blade in his hands and 
traced a sign on the metal plate with the 
point. 

The old man advanced into the room. 

‘What have you there, Issachar?”’ said 
he. é 

“« Zosimus,”’ replied the Jew. 

“And what were you doing with that 
knife ?”’ 

“You see,” said the Jew, in his cold, 
grave voice. 

“ Jew, you lie! It was to cut from that 
treatise the most valuable passage !”’ 

The Jew’s lip curled, and he fixed his 
eyes go steadily upon the old man that he 
lowered his forehead. 

* Ts it you, Sieur Agabard,”’ he said, in a 
stern and commanding tone, ‘“‘ who tell me 
that I lie! The worm insult the possessor 
of the divine stone! You a poor toiler at 
the foot of the mountain which I have as- 
cended, you insult him who possesses the 
knowledge which lends to his will the spirits 
of air, and makes hima god! Have you 
dared ?” 

The Alchemist quailed before the Jew’s 
dark glance. ‘Yes, yes, you are my 
master,” he said, ‘in evil as in power.” 

‘In evil Sieur Agabard ?” 

‘Yes, in evil, cursed Jew! Did you not 
confess but now that the spirits of the air 
were your slaves. Such men as the Jew Is- 
sachar do not omit such opportunities.” 

‘ And has it never entered your thoughts, 
| Sieur Agabardus,’’ said the Jew calmly, 





‘that there are other spirits of evil but those 
which appear in the smoke of an incantation, 
that Barbaror, Orient and the ten thousand 
devils who await the pleasure of the posses- 
sor of the great secret have their brethren, 
their compeers, in the material kingdom? 
Has it never struck you that arsenic, and all 
the vegetable and mineral poisons are quite 
as powerful spirits of evil in the hands of a 
master as those of the invisible world ?” 

“What do you say?” stammered the old 
man. 

“I say, Sieur Agabardus,”’ said the Jew 
sternly, ‘‘ that the Seigneur de Ranné had a 
wife who stood in the way of his interests. 
I saw that he loved a great dame of the 
court who offered him her heart, her hand, 
everything in fact; and what happened ? 
Why the lady fell sick and died of the 
plague, for she was covered with spots.” 
+“ Jew!” exclaimed the old man, pale as 
death. 

‘Soon after this—it happened two years 
ago I think—the King of France called a 
great council at Rheims for the purpose of 
freeing himself from the tutelage of his 
uncles. The bishop of Laor rose up and in 
spite of the menacing looks cast upon him 
by Messieurs de Berri, Burgundy and others 
proposed that henceforth the King should 
rule alone. Two days after the Bishop was 
taken sick from eating some fruit sent him 
by Messire de Berri. People thought of this 
when the Bishop suddenly died and none 
even whispered. But they were laughed at 
for how could poison be introduced into 
fruit ?”’ 

‘‘Tt was impossible,’”’ said the Alchemist 
inalowtone. ‘The thing was difficult as 
you say and only to be accomplished by 
some Italian savant. The duke had such a 
one whose name was Dubois.” 

The old man fell into a seat. 

« And now to finish, Sieur Agabard. The 
Count de Foix had quarreled with his wife 
and they lived apart, she at Pampeluna, he 
at Orthez in Bearne. Young Gaston the 
Count’s son went to see his mother, ani be- 
fore setting out on his return was accosted 
by the Viscount de Chateaubon who gave 
him a bag of powder with directions to spread 
it on the Count’s meat, if he wished his 


mother again to be received into favor, This 
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powder was supplied the Viscount by a doc- 
tor who had aided him once before when he 
wished to inherit the property of one of his 
uncles. 

‘‘ Well, young Gaston returned to Orthez 
and while waiting for an opportunity of 
spreading the powder secretly (this was the 
direction of the Viscount,) his father discov- 
ered his intention. What then happened? 
Why the Count was a grand Seigneur, he 
drew out his poniard and stabbed his son. 
Do you know the name of him who caused 
all this, Sieur Agabard ?”’ 


For reply the old man advanced towards 
the Jew and touched the hilt of his dagger. 
* Back! or I will paralyze your limbs!” 

The Alchemist drew back shuddering. 

‘Sieur Agabard,’’ continued the Jew, 
‘do you think that I say all this to offend 
you, that | mean to declare my detestation 
of your crimes! Bah, I am a Jew!”’ 

‘* Not to offend me—why then?” 

‘ Sieur Agabard, are you really ignorant of 
your subtil craft, your deep, your all embra- 
cing skill? I stand in wonder before it, I 
admire you! and this is why I have re- 
vealed to you all my great discoveries.” 

“True, you have shown me diabolical con- 
trivances.” 

“ Have I not? Liquids, a drop of which 
in wine carries off certainly, and yet is not 
tasted, minerals which reduced to powder 
kill as surely as diamond dust, plague-gar- 
ments which worn next the skin—but we 
understand each other, Agabard.” 

The old man listened in silence to this 
horrible discourse, in which the Jew with his 
cynical smile and sparkling eyes, seemed to 
take a delight in uttering aloud what the 
most hardened are accustomed to express by 
signs or circumlocution. 

** Bnt now to work!’ continued the Jew. 

‘To work!’ said the old man whose 
sunken eyes were lit up by a strange fire, 
‘we lose time.” 

And as the Alchemist uttered these words 
he went to a square iron door set in the wal] 
-and opened it. 

A dense vapor issued from the aperture 
and diffused a scorching heat throughout the 
apartment. 


Alchemist pointed to a clock over the door : 
it was five minutes of twelve. 

‘‘ This miserable debate,’ said the Jew, 
‘has nearly destroyed all your labours. 
There is barely time.”’ 

‘Ah, five minutes is a long time,”’ replied 
the old man. And opening different reposi- 
tories he brought forth pincers, jugs of water 
and wedge-shaped moulds or circular blocks 
of wood. 

Above the large opening to the furnace 
was another much smaller closed by a round 
plate of iron. The Jew touched a nob and 
it slid into the wall. He drew back half suf- 
focated but in an instant he looked again. 
Half buried in a mass of glowing coals 
was seen an earthen crucible at a white heat. 
It contained a boiling mixture and zinc. 

‘‘ Copper is it not ?’”’ asked the Jew. 

‘« Copper,” said the Alchemist. 

‘Which I am this moment going to change 
into gold.”’ 

‘‘Issachar! Issachar!’’ said the old man 
while large drops of sweat rolled down his 
cheeks, ‘‘ have you deceived me? Can you 
possess the divine stone ?”’ Oh my God, can 
it be ?” 

Tne old man seemed going mad. 

‘Oh devil, say rather Agabard !’’ replied 
the Jew with his mocking smile, ‘“ you 


have long ago dissolved your connection with 
God.” 


‘Yes, yes! why should we pray to the 
good spirit when the devil, the evil one, can 
alone do harm. But, Issachar see, it is 
time. Midnight is striking.”’ 

‘To work then,” said the Jew and put- 
ting his hand into the bosom of his robe, he 
drew out a little volume bound in brass and 
attached to his neck by a steel chain. From 
this he read aloud an incentation and then 
took a second survey of the furnace. 

Quick, quick, the stone,” said the old 
man nervously. 

‘‘Ttis here.” And again putting his hand 
into his robe, the Jew drew forth a mineral 
substance shaped and sparkling like a crys- 
tal. ‘‘The divine substance—the Philoso- 
pher’s stone!” murmured the Alchemist. 

“Behold.” And the Jew dropped the 
crystal into the boiling metal. ‘ Now pre- 








‘« What is the hour ?”’ said the Jew. 


The 





pare the moulds,” he said. 
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“They are ready. 
cers.” 

But the Jew putting aside the instruments 
with a disdainful gesture, opened the door of 
the furnace and seizing the red hot crucible 
with his naked hands, raised it from the fire 
and emptied the gurgling metal into the 
wedge-shaped moulds. 

The Alchemist turned pale with astonish- 
ment. | 

When all the metal had been decanted 
into the two receivers the Jew set the cru- 
cible on the floor. In an instant a dense 
smoke arose, and when the vessel was re- 
moved a circular furrow an inch in depth} 
had been traced by the fire. 

When five minutes had elapsed in silence 
the Jew took the moulds and striking them | 
on the table threw out two small wedges, 
which presented the appearance of virgin 
gold. 

“ Here is gold,’’ said he, 
very much like it.”” 

And he presented one to the Alchemist. | 

The old man hastened to seize it. 

Suddenly he drew back his hand with a| 
cry of pain and let the wedge fall upon the | 
floor. 

It was scorching hot. 

“Ts it gold ?”’ said the Jew, “look well.””| 

‘« Yes it is gold,’’ said the Alchemist. 

“Then go and get me three hundred] 
crowns and it is yours.” | 

‘- What all this mass ?’’ 


Here are the pin- 








‘or something 


to avoid that villain Le Moresque.” ‘True. 
Come then.” 
And the two men, each of whom thought 
he had outwitted the other, left the room. 
At the first dawn the travellers commencea 
their journey again towards Paris. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The travellers proceeded on a route which 
passed through dells, skirted rivers and wound 
along the edge of precipices rising like im- 
passible ramparts above the valleys. They 
had entered the heart of Auvergne—that 


‘province whose rocky and volcanic chains 
enclose like jewels within their embrace so 


many rich and blooming tracts. 

Above them hung as it were on the brows 
of the mountain feudal chateaux, long since 
‘in ruins; beneath lay beautiful dells whose 
woods as they opened, here and there, al- 
jlowed to be seen, the sparkling waters of a 
‘thousand streams which shone in the sun 
like burnished steel, and sent upon the 
breeze their pleasant murmurs. 

Then the road descending from the up- 
‘lands where surprise was impossible, entered 
'dells which seemed created for ambuscades. 

It was in passing through one of these 
‘dells more densely wooded that any they had 
yet come to, that Sire Espaing always vigi- 
lant, and carrying with him everywhere 
the habits of the soldier, imagined that he 


“ All. Iwant money. A Jew cannot go|saw the leaves of some bushes which lined 
to the King’s corner and say here is bullion,|a high bank at the road side, gently move 


1 want money.’ 

“These two w vedges of gold for three, 
hundred crowns? 

‘Golden crowns, Sieur Agabard.”’ 

‘Stay then.’’ And the old man descend- | 
ed the stairs with nervous steps. The Jew’s| 
assumed a crafty and mocking smile. Ina 
few moments the Alchemist returned with a 
canvass bag containing exactly three hun- 
dred crowns which he counted and gave to 
the Jew. 

Then he seized with nervous hands on| 
the two wedges. 

“T am going,” said the Jew fixing the 
bag securely at his girdle, “have my mule 
brought out.”’ 

At this hour 1?’’—‘' I must travel at night 


| 








jand something like the head of a man appear 


‘at the opening. In an instant the head, or 
what appeared such was withdrawn, and 


‘soon after the gallop of a horse was heard. 


“ Listen,’ said Sire Espaing, ‘‘ what is 
that ?”’ 

“T hear nothing,” replied Roger D’Es- 
pagne. 

‘‘Tt was the sound of a battle horse at 
full speed.”’ 

‘‘ A battle horse ?”’ 

‘Yes, I made out the rattle of mail.’’ 

‘‘T heard nothing.” 

‘ Ah, but listen.”’ 

As Espaing spoke the blast of a horn was 
heard in front and another from the rear re- 
plied to it. 
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‘‘ A hunting party if I am not mistaken,”’ 
said Sir Roger. 


“Under my own, ’sdeath—that is to say 


under Messire Le Moresque’s, my cap- 


‘No, an ambuscade, ‘tis an ambuscade, |tain.”’ 


God’s death and no mistake. My lance and 
shield,’’ added the Knight turning to his at- 
tendant. 


‘‘ Oh, oh, adventurers !”’ 
‘Yes. You surrenderthen? You wil! 


save us the trouble of cutting a few of your 


‘‘Oh, an ambuscade say you? Who lays|band to pieces.” 


it ?”” 

‘‘The adventurers, pardieu.”’ 

‘Qh dullness! My lance, my lance! 
And you, Messires,” he added to D’Arthon 
and Even, “ prepare for a charge.” 

‘“‘ Here they are,” said Sire Espaing. 

In fact at that moment a troop of from 
twenty five to thirty soldiers appeared at a 
turn of the road drawn up so as com- 
pletely to bar the passage. 

The Knights drew rein. A gigantic ad- 
venturer whose appearance afforded some 
foundations for the reports of the peasantry, 
that all these men were eight feet high with 
tusks like a boar’s, and flaming beards, ad- 
vanced from the ranks and cried out in a 
formidable voice which sounded like the 
rumble of thunder. 

‘Surrender! surrender to the Red 
Squire !”’ 

‘* Out of the way!”’ cried Espaing lower- 
ing his lance and preparing to charge. 

But just as every one closed his visor and 
raised his heel to spur towards the enemy, 
a tremendous braying of horns was heard 

and on turning their heads they saw in their 
rear at the distance of a hundred yards a 
troop as numerous as the first advancing at 


‘‘We surrender. But do not ask us to de- 


liver up our swords, for on no account will 


we do so.” 

“Tt is useless,” said the adventurer, “I 
shall surround you and at the least move- 
ment you will get yourself killed. There- 
fore you will be quiet. Advance there!” 
The troop in the rear advanced and the 
prisoners surrounded by an iron wall above 
which rose a hedge of spears began their 
march. They went on thus for an hour fol- 
lowing a rugged road which traversed the 
valley and wound up the side of the moun- 
tain. 

This road led to an old castle of great 
size which looked down on the low country 
beneath it, like an eagie’s eye. 

Twenty minutes after coming in sight of 
the fortress the adventurers arrived with 
their prisoners, at the gate. In front ex- 
tendeda grassy esplanade where the robbers 
were collected in groups talking, drinking 
and laughing boisterously. 

Here a wandering minstrel seated on an 
up turned wine cask was playing for a party 
of dancers made up of the adventurers and 
young girls who brought the produce of their 





a trot. 


On seeing their companions the party in|’ 


front spurred forward, and a little troop of a 
dozen men seemed about to be crushed by 
one of four times their number. 

‘We shall be killed,”’ said Sir Roger pla- 
cing his lance in rest. Espaign took a de- 
liberate survey of the two advancing 
troops, then of his own dimunitive band who 
silently besought him with their eyes not to 
lead them to certain destruction, and finally 
raising up the point of his spear, 

‘To whom must we surrender ?”’ said he. 

‘‘To me, the Red Squire,’’ cried the giant. 

“That’s rather vague, Seigneur Red Squire. 
Is there war going on this country ?” 

‘* No.” 
‘* Under whose banner do you march ?”’ 


gardens to the castle as to a market. 


Beyond a party of soldiers had balanced 
a bar of wood across an upright pole and 
were testing their agility and strength by 
jumping over it in complete armor. Some 
were asleep in the shade, others were gam- 
bling with dice, and lastly a tall adventurer 
mounted upon a wild and vicious horse who 
reared and bounded at every strike of the 
spur, careered through the different groups, 
frightening the dancers, waking the sleep- 
ers, and drawing from the by-standers pre- 
dictions not very flattering in their nature. 

The prisoners surrounded by their captors 
slowly entered the castle through this disor- 
derly crowd and as it was already past the 
the hour of sunset they were guided to rooms 
where they were to take up their residence 
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for the night. The two elder Knights were 
locked up in one, the two younger in an- 
other. 

Evan threw one look around him, saw 
that the only furniture of the apartment was 
a bed with coarse curtains, another of iron 
like those belonging to a camp, and a chair 
and table ; and falling into the chair dropped 
asleep exhausted. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CAPTAIN LE MORESQUE. 


Seated upon a species of rude throne in 
the great room of the old castle, the chief of 
the adventurers, Captain Guy le Moresque, 
gazed at the prisoners who had not been 
placed before him on the preceding night. 

Captain Le Moresque was a magnificent 
cavalier, with a countenance of singular no- 
bility for one pursuing his somewhat objec- 
tionable occupation of highway robbery ; and 
it was only after recalling the fact that in those 
days, desperate noblemen even became ad- 
venturers, that the prisoners gazing curious- 
ly upon his martial countenance, could sat- 
isfy themselves that they were really before 
the redoubtable chief of free lances. 

As for the Captain, he seemed to regard 
them with much indifference, even with a 
species of careless good humor. 

He was silent for some moments—then 
with a careless salute he said in an easy and 
martial voice : 


‘¢ Messieurs, attention. You all no doubt 
wish to continue your way, and so you shall 
on the faith of a captain—when you have 
given me a sight of those fine golden florins 
which are lying useless at home in your cof- 
fers. As to the baggage I confiscate that, 
‘tis well understood, Red Squire.”’ 

‘‘ Undoubtedly, Captain,’ said the Red 
Squire. 

“Let us first attend to the good father 
there,” continued Le Moresque, ‘‘ who waits 
so patiently behind the rest.” 

The ranks opened and an ecclesiastic ap- 
peared. 

«What is your name, father?’’ asked the 
captain. 

The Knights at the first glance recognized 





Sir John Froissart. The chronicler’s quick 

eyes had already penetrated their visors. 
“How, my Lords,” said Froissart, ‘is it 

possible I see you here as prisoners ?”’ 


‘* As prisoners,’’ said Sir Roger, ‘‘ and that 
at the very moment when we want liberty 
above all things.”’ 

‘‘ Hush!” said the canon glaring at the ad- 
venturers. 

‘What’s that? what’s that?” said the 
chief, ‘speak a little louder, father. It is 
always a happiness for a poor sinful layman 
like myself to listen to the conversation of 
holy men.”’ 

‘Seigneur Captain,’’ said Froissart, ‘in 
good faith you carry on your profession in a 
very unscrupulous manner.” 


‘* Ho, ho, the profession itself is not scru- 
pulous, father.’’ 

‘‘And I greatly fear,” continued the chron- 
nicler, *‘that I shall be compelled to erase 
the name of Captain Le Moresque from the 
list of brave chevaliers I have gathered.” 

‘‘ The devil, that would be bad! But only 
for stopping a priest ?”’ 

‘‘ Messire Captain, you stop and rob the 
man who has narrated your chivalrous en- 
terprises, it is not a priest only.” 

‘‘Who then are you?” 

“Messire Jehan Froissart, writer of chron- 
icles.”’ 

The adventurer bowed. 

‘‘ Sire Froissart! can you be he !”’ 

‘Indeed I am. Name my ransome.” 

The chief meditated. ‘‘ Your ransome,”’ 
he said at length. ‘‘ Yes, you have a ran- 
some. Ah, but,” he added, ‘‘ I swear Mes- 
sire Jehan that if I consulted my own wishes 
you should go scot free without paying a 
livre.”’ 

‘Then consult your wishes, dear captain.”’ 


“Ah, worthy sir,” replied the chief shak- 
ing his head, ‘‘ you do not understand—”’ 

‘What, sir Captain ?”’ 

“That I am not supreme lord in the 
troop.”’ 

‘Who then is?” 

‘‘T mean, sire Froissart, that ‘tis against 
the laws to release any one without ran- 
some.’ 

“Fix my ransome them.” 


The adventurer pondered. It was plain 
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that some struggle was taking place in his 
mind. 

‘Sire Jehan,” he said at last, ‘are you 
rich.” 

‘«‘ No,”’ said Froissart, ‘“‘ two hundred francs 
which I had were taken from me.” 

‘Two hundred francs! Ah, Messire, that 
is rating you at far below your value. And 
yet rather than be mentioned as discourte- 
ous captains in that excellent good chronicle 
you are writing you shall proceed on your 
way. It is said, you are free.” 

‘‘ But my companions, Messire de Lerac 
and his niece.” 

‘Waiting for you at Clermont.’’ 

“How Captain! Left without informing 
me !” 

“ Faith, ‘tis not extraordinary. They even 
left without saying adieu to their host.”’ 

“Can they have escaped, Captain?” said 
Froissart joyfully. 

‘ Pardieu,” replied Le Moresque. _ 

‘‘ But how was it possible? This castle is 
strong and well guarded.” 

“On the word of a captain I thought as 
much. If they had gone to the barriers my 
soldiers would have stopped them, if they 
had mounted in the air my cross-bows might 
have brought theth down, but alas! Sire Je- 
han, they took none of these modes of exit. 
They burrowed, Sire Froissart, like moles.” 

Froissart laughed. 

‘A forgotten passage?’’ said he, ‘‘I have 
heard of many such.”’ 

‘Just so. But come, let us have a look 
at these two heroes who awaited the assault 
so bravely. Uncase, sirs, uncase, and give 
us a sight of your honorable visages. Per- 
haps we are old acquaintances. Who knows?” 

“Yes, Captain,”’ said Even, ‘“ you are not 
mistaken, we have met before.’’ 

‘ Seigneur de Foix!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, ‘‘ son of Messire Gaston Phebus ?” 

‘¢ And your prisoner.” 

‘You are wrong, fair sir, you are not my 
prisoner.”’ 

Then perceiving that the chiefs who had 
only heard his last words, looked dissatisfied. 

‘‘Do you know this gentleman?” said he. 

‘‘ Who is he?” asked the chiefs. 

“The son of Gaston de Foix. Is he a 
prisoner ?”’ 

The adventurers shook their heads. 


“You see,” said Le Moresque to Even. 
‘‘T see Captain, but I do not understand. 
You know me, you set me free. That is 
plain. But these chiefs—”’ 

‘‘ Are the subjects of Count Gaston.”’ 

‘“« He was their liege lord.” 

‘* Was Seigneur Even, how mean you?’ 
Even was silent. 

‘‘ Messire answer!”’ said the captain, “you 
don’t say—”’ 

« He is dead.” 

The adventurer dashed his fist upon the 
table. 

“Dead!” he cried, his face turning red 
and then pale. 

Even bowed his head. 

The chief of adventurers covered his face 
with his hands and remained for a moment 
silent. 

At last he raised his head, Something 
like a tear moistened his eyelids. 

‘« Messire,” he said, “ you bring sorrowful 
news, so sorrowful indeed that I could al- 
most weep to hear it. But men of my stamp 
shed no tears. Who succeeds Monseigneur 
Gaston ?”’ 

« The viscount de Chateaubon.’’ 

“Bah! a coward whom I hate! Do the 
people acknowledge him?” 

‘‘ Yes, those of Bearne.”’ 

“ And the Tornens—” 

“The King of France has a mortgage on 
their lands, and they do not join with the 
Bearnese.”’ 

Sir Espaign was making a thousand signs 
to Even, some of which he perceived. 
| “Come Captain,” said Roger D’Espaign, 
“despatch if you please, for our business is 
important.”’ 

Sir Espaign shrugged his shoulders and 
drew back as if all was over. 

In doing so, he did no more than justice 
to the chieftain’s acuteness. Suddenly the 
captain started with joy. His eyes spark- 
led, his mustache curled. 

“T have it,” he cried, ‘‘ you are the en- 
voy of Messire de Chateaubon’ to the king 
of France. Mordions! I would not have 
missed this day for ten thousand crowns!”’ 

‘“‘ Captain,”’ said Espaign, “‘ we cannot de- 
ny what we have told you in almost so many 
words. You have already taken our bag- 
gage from us, and that baggage is worth the 
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sum you have just mentioned, ten thousand 
crowns. Allow us to proceed on our way.” 

‘Ho! ho! not so fast if you please; this 
good viscount’s newly gotten lands must 
first sweat a little. You must pay ransome.”’ 

‘But it is imperative on us to proceed at 
once to Paris. To advise the viscount of 
our situation, and have the money paid in 
this castle would require a month.” 

‘Tis easily arranged and you may go on| 
this very day.” 

“ How so?” 

Captain Le Moresque beckoned to his 
clerk who took a seat at the table, drew a 
parchment from a roll under his arm and 
prepared to write. 

‘ Are you ready, master Tristem ?”’ 

‘Ready,”’ said the clerk. 

‘Then write what I dictate to you.” 

Messire Espaing de Lyon to the Lord of! 
Chateaubon. 

‘ Monseigneur ; This letter will inform you; 
that I and my party have fallen into the| 
power of Captain Le Moresque, chief of ad- 
venturers. Before he will allow us to con- 
tinue our way, the Said Captain Le Moresque 
requires your lordship to send to his castle 
in Auvergne, not far from Clermont the sum 
of—’ 

“How much ?” said the clerk. 

‘‘ Leave a blank space.” 

‘* Tt is left,’’ said the clerk. | 

‘On this and no other condition are we} 
allowed to proceed on our journey.’ | 

« And now,” continued Le Moresque, ‘all | 
that remains is the sum.” 

‘Tt would be wronging such noble cheva- 
liers,” said the Red Squire, ‘‘ to estimate the 
three, since the Seigneur de Foix is out of 
the case-;at any sum below thirty thousand 
francs.”’ 

“Thirty thousand francs !” said the Little 
Mechin, another of these brigands, whose 
rapacity was anything but in accordance 
with his stature, ‘(and ambassadors too? 
Fifty thousand francs, Captain, fifty thous- 
and is the least we can think of taking.”’ 

“T agree with Sir Mechin,” said a third, 
‘fifty thousand is the lowest sum pos- 
sible.”’ 

‘‘ Captain,” said Sir Espaing, ‘‘ one would 
say these chiefs had not slept off the effect 
of their revels. They talk nonsense.” 














‘Tt is true,” said the Captain, “ and I beg 
you to pardon their incivility in rating you 
at a sum so ridiculous.” 

The chiefs looked at each other with as- 
tonishment. 

‘ Ridiculous indeed Captain,” said Sir Es- 
paing. 

‘Tt is not to be thought of for a moment.” 

‘‘ Not for an instant.” 

The chief began to understand. 

‘‘T was saying Messire, that this manner 
of rating you was not only uncivil but also 
foolish.” 

‘Worse than foolish !” 

‘‘ And that I would be ashamed,” contin- 
ued Le Moresque, ‘to estimate three noble- 


|men like yourselves, with their attendants 


at any sum less than one hundred thousand 
livres.” 

A murmur of satisfaction arose from the 
chiefs. 

Sir Roger uttered an exclamation of rage. 

D’Arthon and Even listened in silence. 

Sir Espaing alone replied to the captain. 

‘¢Qne hundred thousand livres, sir chief,”’ 
he said with calmness, ‘‘ whence are they to 
come ?”’ 

«“ Bah! ’tis not my business. I will even 
add not yours.” 

“ Whose then :”’ 

‘‘ Messire de Chateaubon’s 

‘He will not pay it.” 

‘Tl risk it,” said the Captain. 

‘‘T tell you Captain it is impossible to 
raise such a sum.”’ 

‘‘Foix, Foix! ’tis a very fine province.” 

‘‘ Fill up the blank in the letter with the 
first named sum of twenty thousand, or was 
it thirty? Put that sum in the bond I say 
and there may be some chance of arranging 
matters. Buta hundred thousand! not to 
be thought of.”’ 

“Sir Knight,’’ said Le Moresque, “ if you 
were to pay this, the sum of twenty thous- 
and livres, or even less might suffice—”’ 

‘ And why not fix the ransome at that ?’’ 

‘‘ Because there is a little feud between 
myself and the viscount. It will not do. 
One hundred thousand !"’ 

‘What an exorbitant sum.” 

‘‘Messire, will you fiil up the blank with 
that?” 

‘‘ Impossible,” said Sir Espaiga, 
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“Jehan,” said the Captain, ‘‘lead the 
prisoners back to their cells, and this time 


The Jew advanced with a cringing smile. 
‘First, what money had he, Little Me- 


examine the walls that there may be no se-|chin?”’ 


cret passages.”’ 
paing, 


Then turning to Sir Es- 


You have not acted well in this transac-| Moresque with a frown. 


‘‘Three hundred crowns of gold.”’ 
‘‘Gained by usury, not so Jew?” said Le 
‘ Ah money gri- 


tion,” said he, ‘to save this one hundred|per!”’ 


thousand francs, your lord will forfeit inter- 
ests worth ten times the sum, for I shall keep 
you in prison until King Charles seizes on 
the country of Foix.’’ 

“The devil ’tis true!’’ muttered Sir Es- 
paing. 

“Come,” said the adventurer, ‘‘is it agreed 
upon ?” 

The Knight sighed. 

‘‘ Captain, say eighty thousand.”’ 

“ Not a sous. I will abate nothing.” 

‘Let it be one hundred then,” said Sir 
Espaing. 

The clerk inserted the words in the blank 
space and pushed it across the table to the 
Knight who signed it. 

‘“* Now summon Frier [an,’’ said Le Mo- 
resque to one of the soldiers. The adven- 
turer went out. 

‘‘ Wait an instant, gentlemen, if you wish 
to see a curious character,” said Froissart 
laughing, “‘ your time will not be thrown 
away.” 


CHAPTER Vill. 
THE HAWK AND THE VULTURE. 


While the soldier was gone for the monk, 
Captain Le Moresque turned to a person- 
age behind all the rest who was no other 
than the Jew Issachar whom we have seen 
depart from the Chateau de Carnac, hoping 
to avoid the net of Messire Le Moresque by 
travelling only in the night time. Vain hope, 
he had been captured. 

“And this arrival,’ said the captain, 
‘‘ wher@was he caught, and who was the 
hunter ?”’ 

‘In a valley,”’ said the little Mechin, ‘‘be- 
tween two hills, with rocks all round and 


bushes to hide under. ‘Twas a regular hid- 


ing place.” 


‘Oh no, my Lord!”’ said Issachar clasping 

his hands, “‘] have never practised usury. 

What the honorable siegneur has taken from 

me was gained by honest labor, deprive me 

of it and I have nothing.” 

‘‘ Ah, you shall be deprived of it, animal ! 

What right has a Jew to be honest? Go, be 

a usurer.”’ 

‘‘ My Lord, ’tis against the law.”’ 

‘‘ And so is the profession I follow myself, 
rascal !”’ 

‘‘T am a poor Jew, you are a great seig- 
neur,” said Issachar in a wheedling tone. 

‘ And these crowns—where are they, Lit- 
tle Mechin ?” 

‘Here.’ And the Little Mechin handed 
Le Moresque the Jew’s pouch. 

The captain counted the crowns without 
the least scruple. When he had finished, 

‘‘ Here are but two hundred, Little Me- 
chin,”’ said he, pointing to the pile, ‘the 
rest ?”” 

‘Understand captain, as a matter of course 
I helped myself.”’ 

* Oh!” 

‘“‘T thought you saw that ?” 

‘“‘T see it very well, faith!’’ 

‘And I have brought you double my own 
share.” 

“« And this miserable remnant of two hun- 
dred crowns is to be divided between all the 
chiefs! May the devil take me, but ’tis ri- 
diculous! I will therefore take possession 
myself.” 

The chiefs uttered a discontented growl. 

‘Who murmured there?” said the cap- 
tain. 

All was silent. 

‘One hundred crowns shall be my share 
as ’twas yours Little Mechin, the rest goes 
to the chiefs.”’ 

And separating the pile into two equal 
parts, the captain pushed one towards the 


‘Ah parbleu! hiding was he. To think] adventurers. 


of such a thing with my sharp-nosed rascals 


‘‘Help yourselves, Messieurs,’’ said he. 





near! Stand forth Jew, do you hear ?”’ 


Vou. XXI—46 


This was thought very generous, and after 
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pocketing their crowns, the chiefs: had a 
much higher opinion of their captain. 

‘* And you, animal,” said the adventurer 
to the Jew, ‘listen to what I say.’’ 

The Jew raised his eyes 

‘‘ What is your name?” asked the captain. 

‘‘Issachar of Tours, my Lords.” 

‘“Tssachar, you are a thief.” 

The Jew smiled with humility. 

‘“Tssachar,’’ continued the captain, “« 
are a fool.”’ 

‘Yes, he is a thief,’ said the Little Me- 
chin, ‘ for he was counting his crowns on the 
grass when I caught him. The rascal !’’ 

‘‘ He was a fool,”’ said Le Moresque, “ to 
suppose that my good soldiers were unable 
to see in the dark.” 

The chiefs bent terrible frowns on the Jew. 

 Issachar,”’ continued the captain, “ you 
shall pay a ransom of three hundred crowns 
more.”’ 

‘‘ Holy Elias! such a sum—”’ 

‘Do you refuse, dog ?”’ 

‘* My Lord—” 

“Your fingers shall be roasted with 
matches.”’ 

The Jew smiled-behind his long beard. 

At that moment a voice at the door was 
heard crying out, ‘‘make way for the holy 
father,” and just as the Jew taking advan- 
tage of the movement glided through a side 
door, Friar Ian Dugrindelot entered the room 
reeling. 


you 


CHAPTER IX. 
FRIAR IAN, 


Instead of exhibiting any surprise or an- 
noyance at the state of the holy man, Cap- 
tain Le Moresque smiled, and this smile was 
so full of good humor that one might have 
thought the monk was about to bring him an 
especial greeting from the posse. 

‘Father Ian !’’ said he, ‘‘ are you sober?” 

The Friar endeavored to assume an atti- 
tude whose dignity alone might silently re- 
pel this insinuation, but he only appeared 
ridiculous. 

“T have sent for you, father, on important 
business,” continued Le Moresque. 

‘‘Tmportant business, my son,” asked the 
Friar stammering. 

“ To relieve some expiring sinner?’’ 





‘Not so faith. °Tis not your spiritual as- 
sistance.”’ 

“Then get another, captain, unless,’’ he 
added in a whisper, ‘‘the wine of Marabel- 
la promised you by your Spanish friends has 
arrived. I promised you my opinion upon 
= 

‘‘Oh no, the wine has not arrived, and I 
have not called you to moisten your palate 
with a new vintage. ‘Tis nevertheless im- 
portant business, and such as you alone can 
undertake. It requires a man of your bold- 
ness and talents.” 

‘‘Oh Captain, you flatter me,” said Friar 
Ian with a ludicrous affectation of modesty. 
«« And your business.” 

‘‘To bring me a fine sum which has here 
been agreed upon as ransom between my- 
self and these honorable chevaliers.”’ 

‘Oh, Iam to venture in castra hos-hos- 
tium.”’ 

“Just so. You alone can do it.” 

“And the premium, the portion under- 
stood—’’ 

‘‘ Two per cent.,” said Le Moresque, see- 
ing the Friar hesitate. 

“?Tis not enough,” said the monk. 

‘‘ Wait, wait, you have not heard what the 
sum is, holy Friar Ian. It is one hundred 
thousand francs and—’’ 

‘“ Ah by the mass !”’ 

‘And your ‘portion understood,’”’ said 
Le Moresque laughing, ‘ will be two thous- 
and, three if you insist.”’ 

‘Yes, I insist my son, and I am ready.” 

‘* But are you sober, faith ?” 

‘* My son,” said the monk solemnly, ‘for 
three days and as many nights the wine cup 
has not passed my lips, no, not once.” 

“ Friar Jan, Friar fan, what do you say. 
Oh!” 

«Oh, oh,’’ repeated Froissart. 

‘« Did we not have bout together,”’ said the 
captain, ‘“‘and stay, what was it you said in- 
stead of the drink-word, ‘Joan is a sweet 
wench,’ was it not?” 

«And I,” said Froissart, ‘ testify that if I 
am now sober ’tis not the holy Friar’s fault.’’ 

‘‘And who art thou?” said the monk 
frowning. 

‘‘Messire Jehan Froissart, a very poor 
brother,’”’ said Froissart, ‘‘‘ who drank last 
night with your holiness.”’ 
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“ Ho, ho, I he yrs th: you !’’ said Le 
Moresque. 
‘* Alas! my son, 


3? 


said the Friar rolling 


his eyes and shaking his head, ‘‘ what would | 
Am I to receive no credit | 


you have ?” 
when this Sire Froissart, this man whose 
companions are among the unrighteous, who 
poe with the wicked of the earth, this— 
oh!” 


“ Holy Friar,” said Froissart, “‘ have you 


selected your present residence for the vir-| 


tue of its inmates.’’ 

‘ Answer that Friar Ian,” 
resque. 

‘Hath not the holy Moses said,’’ replied 
Friar, ‘‘that Jesus came not to bring the 
righteous but sinners to repentance ?”’ 

‘‘ Moses!” said Froissart, ‘why Christ) 
himself used those words, most holy Friar.’ 


The monk had assumed an attitude of hu- 
mility. 


said Le Mo.) 


‘‘Do you see my son,” said he, “this ig- 
norant man presumes to doubt what I quote 
from the holy book—this man,” continued 
the priest with greater humility, “‘ who has 
cast far from him all shame and spent his 
time in passing from place to place, from one 
high place of iniquity to another, feasting, 
drinking and forgetting his eternal welfare 
to wrap himself up in tales of bloody enter- 
prises, this man,’’ continued the Friar, “has 
accused me of spending my time over the 
wine cup when all night long I was kneeling 
on the floor of my cell—’’ 

‘‘ Oh heavens!” exclaimed Froissart laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ did you not relate to me a story con- 
cerning a certain devil who appeared to you 
once and only vanished when you uttered a 
prayer to the Holy Virgin?” 

‘‘ Listen to him my son.” 

“ Did you not tell me of a certain vision 
you had of purgatory ?” 

‘ Never,” said the Wriar. 

‘‘ Nor how you deceive: three fair peni- 
tents in a single night when Perrot Le Bear- 
nois took Montferrard ‘Zs 

The Friar raised his eves to heaven. 

‘‘ And rifled as many wine cellars ?”’ 

‘‘Oh,” groaned the Friar while an angry 
flush overspread his face. 

‘* See now,”’ said Froissart, ‘‘ the holy fa- 
ther’s face is red, he is weeping!’’ 


‘“T weep my brother for y your errors,”’ said 
the Friar, making a great.effort to preserve 
his humility. 

‘That Burgundy was strong, holy sir.’’ 

‘I weep for your infirmities, brother,’ con- 
tinued the monk, ‘and for your treatment of 
ithe saints—"’ 
| ‘Ah stop, brother Ian. 

‘Holy Mary! grant 
itience—”’ 

« And the wine cup under afflictions.” 

“Pardon this erring brother, but if thy 
| will is that he shall be punished—” 

af myself will bear half the weight of his 
sins.” 

“Qh let thy will be done.” 
| hen the two ecclesiastics began to pour 
|out against each other an ov erwhelming flood 
of sonorous Latin sentences. Frroissart, 
thanks to his liberal studies, was able to 
speak the languge with immense volubility 
and ease, and Friar Ian returned it with as 
much, equally loud, if not quite as classical. 

At last the monk replied to one of the 
chronicler’s abjurgations with a speech of 
rolling and formidable sound but unfortu- 
nately so unlike what unusually went for 
Latin that even the adventurers burst into 
laughter. Froissart smiled provokingly. 

The Friar turned red in the face, his eyes 
filled with blood, and shouting ‘‘ Vade 
Sathanas (’’ he aimed a blow with his heavy 
fist at his enemy’s face. Froissart glided 
adroitly aside, and the ponderous mass fell 
with such force on the countenance of one 
of the chiefs, that they both came to the 
ground with a terrific crash. 

A tremendous burst of laughter followed 
this exploit, in the midst of which Espaing 
de Lyon and his companions made their re- 
treat. 

The chronicler alone had reason to plume 
himself on having escaped without much 
loss, and he had been compelled to part with 
|his two hundred francs. Froissart himself 
‘has told us that he lived well wherever he 
went. Consequently he was in a very ill. 
humor, and he continued to abuse the ad- 
venturers without cessation until the party 
arrived at Clermont. 





You a saint ?’’ 
thy servant pa- 


retro 





To be continued. 
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GONSALVO OF CORDOVA; OR THE 
CONQUEST OF GRANADA, 


| Translated from the Spanish of Don Juan Lopez de 
Ponalve. By A. Roane.] 


Book Tuirp. 


‘‘The most powerful and prosperous king, 
whom fortune and victory have loaded with 
favors, surrounded by all the splendor of glo- 
ry, yet feels not that purest happiness—that 
dearest sentiment to a tender heart—the cer- 
tainty of being beloved. The homage offer- 
ed, the praises lavished and even the fidelity 
shown him, look always for their reward. 
Interest directs their love, not to his person, 
but to his power. This idea torments his 
soul and a just want of confidence mingles 
in the feelings of his heart. 

“But Muley, onleaving the tarone returned 
to the private walks of life and acquired 
again the precious right of association with 
his friends. His numerous court disappear- 
ed, but the Abencerrages remained faithful. 
That virtuous tribe still regarded him as their 
king and rendered him more respect than 
when his power had been greater. Alman- 
zor, Moraima and I, were rivals in every 
pious office to console his age. Content to 
consecrate our lives to an occupation so 
grateful {o our own feelings, we could not 
complain of a crime which had made us so 
happy and had united us in the bosom of the 
best of fathers. If we felt the loss of his 
crown, it was only for his people and for him ; 
if Muley Hassan sighed for it, it was only for 
his vassals and for his children. 

‘In the mean time the new king changed 
the entire condition of things in Granada. 
The ancient viziers were dismissed and in- 
experienced youths filled their places. The 
generals of the army, grown gray in active 
service, were rewarded by exile for their 
deecs and their wounds. Youth, known 
only for their vices, were placed in command 
of veteran soldiers, the former companions 
of their fathers. The aNcient discipline, 
mother of valor and of victory, was forgot- 
ten in a moment ; the army was transformed 
into a troop of unbridled mercenaries, bold 
against their officers, but cowards against 
their enemy. The vigilant Spaniards sur- 


prised and invaded the frontiers which had 
been committed to unskilful governors, who 
had passed their lives at court; and as a cli- 
max to our misfortunes in that fatal epoch, 
heaven excited against us that terrible enemy 
of the Moors—that invincible Castilian, 
whose name, without doubt, has reached 
your far-off climes, the fiery Gonsalvo of 
Cordova. Neither his exploits nor his rapid 
conquests could awaken Boabdil from his 
shameful lethargy. The criminal Zegris 
were his councillors ; and the monarch yield- 
ed himself to the pleasures with which he 
was surrounded by his courtiers, who were 
fearful lest the murmurs of the people might 
reach hisear. The gorgeous games and fes- 
tivals which Muley established had given 
place to mysterious assemblies, effeminate 
dances and feasts, from which modesty and 
decency were banished. Tender and respect- 
ful love became the object of insolent mock- 
ery; and the gallantry of Granada, so cele- 
brated among natives, degenerated into dis- 
sipation and licentiousness. 

“In the midst of so many vices, the pre- 
sage of our misfortunes, the soul of Boabdil 
was inflamed anew with a love which had 
long been resisted. The beautiful Zoraida, 
daughter of old Ibrahim, was the object of 
this unhappy love. Zoraida was an African. 
From the first days of her life, she had known 
but misfortunes ; she lost her mother when 
she was yet in her cradle; her father had 
been the Prime-Minister of the Monarch of 
Tremezen ; after the exile of his unhappy 
sovereign, he was himself proscribed and des- 
poiled of his property ; he then came with 
his daughter to Granada to implore the pro- 
tection of Muley-Hassan. My father re- 
ceived him in his Court, appointed him Gov- 
ernor of the important city of Jaen and gave 
orders that Zoraida should be reared in ‘his 
own palace. She was scarcely out of her 
infancy, when her atéractions and graces in- 
flamed our warlike youth with love. 

“ Abenhamet, the gallant captain of the 
Abencerrages, who gained the prize on the 
day of the contest of the ring, while yet a 
child, selected Zoraida and adopted her as a 
sister. He was happy only when in her 
presence ; he repeated a thousand times, the 
oath to love her, long as life endured. The 
voung African girl made the same promise 
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and declared that she loved but him; sweet 
privilege of that happy age when frankness 
and candor are allowed. When Zoraida ap- 
proached her fifteenth year she became more 
reserved and Abenhamet more timid. 

He dared not speak to her as before, even 
" of friendship ; but more impressed with her 
.charms than ever, he felt the force of that 
‘first love so ardent and so pure in an affec- 
tionate heart and occupied himself chiefly 
in following, in escorting, or in seeking her. 
In the palace, in the mosque, in the garden 
of the Generalife, he was ever at her side 
and could not exist but in her presence. 
But when together, their eyes sought the 
ground, blushes covered their cheeks and 
their words became tremulous and disor- 
dered. 

‘Tt was about this time, that Gonsalvo en- 
tered our territory with an army and ap- 
peared suddenly before Jaen then under 
the command of old Ibrahim. The city was 
taken by storm after a long resistance and 
the father of Zoraida became a prisoner. 
His daughter threw herself in tears at the 
feet of the King. ‘ Return me my father,’ 
said she, ‘take back the favors you have 
bestowed upon me—a hut with the author of 
my life will suffice me. Or if Gonsalvo is 
inflexible, grant, at least that I may share 
his captivity and dedicate to his service the 
life I owe him.’ Muley moved by her tears, 
promised to treat with Gonsalvo and that 
the first article of the treaty of peace, should 
be the release of Ibrahim. He. increased 
his bounties and bestowed new favors to con- 
sole her unhappy lot. But Abenhamet who 
saw her tears aud felt them in his own heart, 
resolved to remove their cause, Fearing 
that if peace were not restored, [brahim 
would long be detained as a captive—he de- 
parted—sought out Gonsalvo and came into 
his presence with all the confidence which 
youth and love inspires—‘ Magnanimous 
warrior,’ said he, ‘I am the captain of the 
Abencerrages. My age has not permitted 
me as yet to oppose my arms to thine, that 
this happy time will yet come, I hope—you 
well know my noble family and that they 
would lavish gold with a prodigal hand for 
my ransom. The brave Ibrahim has no 
property—exchange this old man for me. 


who has:but tears to offer thee—receive in 
his stead the wealthiest of Granada.’ He 
ceased, Gonsalvo was moved. ‘ Abencerra- 
ge’ responded he, ‘you shall not be my 
captive, thy esteem, not thy riches I desire. 
Return to Granada with Ibrahim; only to 
thy virtuous heart, would I yield him and if 
this slight benefit merits thy gratitude, avoid 
me in battle’-—ah what was the joy of Zo- 
raila, when Abenhamet restored to her, her 
adored father. Still doubting the reality, she 
threw herself on the old man’s neck and 
embraced him again and again. Ibrahim 
related his obligations to the Abencerrage 
and taking the hands of the lovers in his 
own, he promised in the name of Allah, 
their speedy union in marriage. 
‘The conduct of Abenhamet filled Gra- 
nada with admiration. All praised his valor 
and desired the consummation of his love ; 
all admired the magnanimity of Gonsalvo 
and I cannot deny, that though that proud 
Castilian was the bitterest persecutor of 
my country, and though his invincible arm 
has ofttimes been stained with the blood of 
my brothers, his noble bearing in war, his 
sweet clemency after the battle, have gained 
him the respect of our nation. The war- 
rior knew his valor and the captive his hu- 
manity. The Abencerrages above all de- 
sired to make a tribute to his virtues and 
for this purpose they liberated twelve chris- 
tian captives, selected the same number of 
African horses and sent them to the Castil- 
ian hero as a slight proof of their gratitude. 
Muley-Hassan had approved the marriage 
of Abenhamet and Zoraida and intended 
that it should take place after that of Al- 
manzor. But the fiery Boabdil became en- 
amored of Zoraida and made pretensions 
to her hand. The daughter of Ibrahim 
without failing in the respect «ue to the heir 
of the throne, rejected his suit. Zoraida 
believed herself forgotten by a heart so lit- 
tle capable of love, when my father lost his 
crown, but the first use Boabdil made of his 
usurped power was to prohibit her marriage 
with Abenhamet. Ibrahim deeply grieved, 
still hoped to change the mind of the mon- 
arch. Accompanied by the generous Aben- 
hamet, he threw himself at the King’s 
feet and begged as the only reward for his 
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be permitted to show his gratitude to his 
preserver and not be compelled at the age of 
eighty years to violate his honor for the 
first time. Boabdil refused his prayer; and 
Abenhamet who had been silent as if await- 
ing the sentence of death, raised up Ibrahim 
and fixing his eyes upon the King with 
haughty expression—said : ‘ Zoraida is mine 
by the wish of her father, by her wish, by 
all the rights of love and friendship ; these 
are my titles. 
deprive me of the blessing I merit?’ ‘I 
give no account of my designs,’ replied the 
Monarch fiercely, nor do my vassals merit 
more than my bounty chooses to bestow 
upon them.’ ‘ Boabdil,’ replied Aben- 
hamet ‘thy vassals have learned from the 
Zegris to dethrone a just Monarch. Have 
a care lest they learn from the Abencerrages 
to punish a tyrant.’ The King placed his 
hand upon his sword; Ibrahim threw him- 
self at his feet. I, sir, I only deserve to 
suffer, since I, it was, who gave him my 
daughter. While I breathe, Zoraida belongs 
to my liberator, deprive me of life, Boabdil, 
to free me from my promise.’ As he spoke 
the old man opened his breast, covered with 
scars and offered it to the angry Monarch 
and excited the compassion even of the Ze- 
gris themselves. Abenhamet with hand on 
his dagger, was ready to defend the old 
man; the King was confused, covered his 
eyes and meditated what resolution to make. 
He doubted the fidelity of the Abencerrages 
and feared that an act of cruelty would 
break down a throne but ill-secured; but 
being long inured to perfidy he delayed his 
crime, in order the better to secure its ac- 
complishment. He composed his counte- 
nance at length and feigned to subdue his 
just resentment. ‘Ibrahim,’ said he, ‘thy 
virtues have awakened my clemency ; for 
them I pardon the imprudent Abenhamet, 
but thy daughter is of such value that a sin- 
gle act of valor is too little to merit her. I 
will myself give to her lover the occasion to 
make himself worthy of her. 

‘The city of Jaen, which Gonsalvo has 
conquered was the key of my dominions ; 
if Abenhamet recover it, Zoraida shall 
be the recompense.’ The Abencerrage un- 
able to contain his joy, threw himself at the 
feet of Boabdil. ‘You have made me in- 


What can be your motive to| 


vincible, ‘King of Granada;’ said he— 
‘all my blood poured out for thee cannot 
expiate the words my youth has uttered.’ 
The monarch raised him up, with a false con- 
descension, proclaimed Abenhamet his Gen- 
eral and decided that within three days the 
army should begin its march towards Jaen. 
In these three ages of suspense the valiant 
Abenhamet prepared his horses and _ his 
arms—Ibrahim resolved to accompany him, 
regarding it an honor to serve under the 
command of his friend. My brother also 
prepared to join him—the Abencerrages too 
were ready. The enamored youth transpor- 
ted with joy, threw himself at the feet of 
Zoraida, embraced her and requested that 
she would decorate his lance with a riband 
or the veil which she wore. Zoraida con- 
cealing the profound sadness which devoured 
her, gave him a handkerchief embroidered 
with their names and the tender word ‘ For- 
ever. Zoraida wept and besought her 
lover to take care of her father and secretly 
requested the old man, to moderate the valor 
of her lover. 

‘The hour of departure arrived ; the army 
formed in order of battle. The Abencerra- 
ges were placed on the right wing; the Ze- 
gris closed the left. Abenhamet made his 
appearance. He was clothed in a blue tu- 
nic, and wore a helmet forged in Fez, the 
turban and plume of his family, decorated 
with a riband given by Zoraida; from his 
left side hung a sabre, embellished with dia- 
monds and with his right hand he grasped a 
Moorish lance shod with steel. He was 
mounted upon a spirited white charger. The 
right wing of the army was confided to the 
valiant Almanzor and the left to the prudent 
Ibrahim. The last signal was about to be 
given, when the King entered the plaza, 
with the standard of the Empire. This 
venerated standard embroidered with a 
pomegranite in a field of gold, was only ta- 
ken from the mosque on the most important 
occasions. Boabdil placed it in the hands 
of Abenhamet; ‘ Abencerrage,’ said he, 
‘make thyself worthy of my confidence and 
forget not the obligations which the presence 
of this sacred ensign imposes upon thee.’ 
Abenhamet received the standard with youth- 
ful ardor and swore to die rather than aban- 
don it. He called the intrepid Octair, the 
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most valiant of his companions and deliv- 
ered it to him. Octair felt elated by the 
honor and placed himself at the side of the 
General. The trumpets sounded for the 
march. Abenhamet was blindly rushing 
upon a precipice, without knowing it. The 
Zegris had counselled the perfidious King, 
to use the standard of the Empire to sub- 
serve his purposes. Our laws condemn to 
death, the General, who loses in battle that 
ensign of our glory; with the cruel hope, 
that such might be the result, Boabdil had 
confided it to his rival. 

‘Meanwhile Abenhamet thought only of 
winning Zoraida ; he marched with a trium- 
phant air at the front of his warriors, who, 
according to the custom of our nation sung 
to the accompaniment of cymbals and 
pipes warlike songs, when they departed 
from the city on a compaign. 

‘‘ The Zegris who desired the failure of the 
expedition, gave secret information to Gon- 
salvo, who at that time with his faithful 
friend Lara, the most famous of the Castil- 
lians after Gonsalvo and almast as fatal to 
my country as that invincible warrior, occu- 
pied Jaen. 

“ Although their army was small, the two 
Spaniards did not wait the arrival of Moors, 
but sallied out and suddenly attacked our 
troops, before they entered into their terri- 
tory. The soldiers were so surprised and 
filled with terror that all the efforts of Aben- 
hamet could not again arouse their courage. 
He sought out, called upon, encountered 
Gonsalvo, slightly wounded him, but Gon- 
salvo with arm more sure and strong, pros- 
trated him at a single blow. The Castilian 
next engaged in conflict with Octair and by 
a back-stroke severed the hand which held 
the standard from his body. Octair grasped 
it with the other. Gonsalvo severed that 
also. The loyal Octair then embraced the 
sacred standard with the stumps of his arms 
and hugged it to his heart and thus received 
his death-wound, and the terrible Castilian 
made himself master of the standard. Al- 
manzor made an effort to recover it, at the 
head of the Abencerrages; but Lara having 
routed their Zegris received the charge. The 
combat became a carnage. Jbrahim deeply 
wounded, fell and expired with Zoraida’s 
name upon his lips: Almanzor too was 





wounded and sustained his position with dif- 
ficulty; the Abencerrages betrayed, aban- 
doned by the army, fell on every side be- 
neath the hostile sword—not one surrendered 
or moved a single step from the body of 
Abenhamet who lay dying on the ground. 
Gonsalvo in admiration of their courage 
stayed his terrible arm ; he ordered his troops 
to open a passage for the escape of an en- 
emy he esteemed and whom he desired only 
to conquer and not to massacre. Almanzor 
raised up the bloody Abenhamet and bore 
him to the midst of his friends and retreated 
not in flight, not in disorder and fear, but 
with brow erect and air of defiance. 

“The Zegris returned first to Granada and 
spread the news of the rout. Mothers, 
wives and daughters awaited tremblingly at 
the gates of the city, the return of the Aben- 
cerrages; Zoraida eagerly asked news of 
her father and her lover from all who re- 
turned from the combat. She soon per- 
ceived a once valiant band, now reduced to 
a small squadron, bearing the dying Aben- 
hamet bathed in his own blood and covered 
with wounds. At this spectacle she uttered 
piercing cries and threw herself upon A\l- 
manzor. ‘My father, my father. Have J 
lost all on this dreadful day? Tears were 
the only response of Almanzor. Zoraida 
beside herself, sought for Ibrahim and then 
fixed her eyes mildly upon the pale counte- 
nance of her lover—mutely looked at Al- 
manzor—understood his silence, and fell 
senseless at the feet of the horses. She was 
raised and conveyed to the palace. Alman- 
zor proceeded to the Alhambra togive notice 
to the false King of the danger when threat- 
ened Granada, while the afflicted Abencerra- 
ges deposited the unfortunate Abenhamet in 
his own house. His wounds were deep and 
dangerous, but there was hope that his life 
might be Saved! They staunched the little 
blood which remained in his veins and ap- 
plied to his wounds a precious balsam fur- 
nished us by Arabia. Abenhamet recov- 
ered his senses, gazed at those who surround- 
ed him and cried out—‘I am conquered—I 
am conquered—I have lost her forever.’ 
As he spoke he broke the bandages with 
which he had been bound ; the blood flowed 
anew, and he relapsed into the miserable 





condition from which he had just been raised. 
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'*Zoraida in the palace gave us equal inqui- 
etude ; she was overwhelmed by a profound 
grief, which deprived her of the power of 
weeping; at times she gazed upon us with 
ferocious expression and pronounced with- 
out cessation the names of Ibrahim and Aben- 
hamet and then fixing her eyes upon the 
ground, she still repeated those names so 
dear to her heart. This apparent tranquil- 
ity was often succeeded by sudden cries and 
convulsive movements. A burning fever 
seized upon her and a frightful delirium 
transported her into the midst of the battle. 
There she avenged the death of her father— 
there she defended her lover. All remedies, 
all cures were useless; wedespairedof herlife. 

‘While every family was overwhelmed in 
grief, the victorious Gonsalvo presented him- 
self before the walls of Granada. My 
brother had foreseen it—my brother, our 
only hope, summoned our warriors to arms. 
Boabdil went out, in person, with the Ze- 
gris, to repel the attack of the Spaniards. 
Almanzor at the head of the Abencerrages, 
drove Lara from our ramparts. But the 
King attacked by Gonsalvo, was put to flight 
and retreated precipitately into the city. The 
intrepid Castilian pursued him, within our 
walls and though abandoned by his follow- 
ers, penetrated even to the Alhambra. I 
saw him and I yet tremble at his image. 
Ah! without depreciating your valor, may 
you never encounter that hero. Alone in 
the midst of our capital, braving an entire 
hostile people, destroying all who opposed 
him, he approached within a short distance 
of the place where I stood. There doubtless 
observing that he was accompanied by none 
of his followers, he stopped for a moment, 
remained motionless, then again slowly re- 
treated along the path he had strewn with 
victims; and without thinking to defend 
himself against the multitude by whom he 
was attacked, he seemed to be examining the 
strong holds still to be conquered. After 
this alarm, we returned to look after the un- 
fortunate lovers. Abenhamet and Zoraida 
had, in vain, been threatened; their vigor 
and youth repelled it. The hope of again 
seeing each other, the comfort of weeping 
together, attached them to life and gave 
them courage at last to resist their deplora- 
ble condition. 


“ Boabdil had waited for this moment; 
he went alone to see the sad Zoraida; she 
she was ignorant of his guilt and received 
him without horror. The perfidious King 
honored the memory of Ibrahim with his 
tears and heaped eulogies upon his valor ; 
but after he had feigned for some days to 
take part in the grief of his daughter, he 
spoke of honoring the memory of the unfor- 
tunate old man by giving a public testimony 
of his esteem and gratitude ; offered her a 
splendid marriage as the only means of re- 
paying his obligations to [brahim. ‘Si’ re- 
plied Zoraida, ‘I am too unhappy to attempt 
dissimulation—my heart is far from desiring 
this brilliant marriage. This heart cannot 
love but once and Abenhamet is the object 
of its love. If the services of my father, 
if the blood he has shed for you, have any 
value in your eyes, if you wish to give con- 
solation to his spirit, comply with his last 
desires; unite his daughter to him whom 
Ibrahim had chosen for a son-in-law. Ibra- 
him will see it from the Heaven above 
where he dwells and will rejoice that he lost 
his life, in the service of a King who was 
worthy of the offering.’ On hearing these 
words, Boabdil could not repress his anger. 
‘Zoraida,’ said he, in an imperious tene, 
‘you abuse my unhappy love. Abenhamet 
cannot now hope for thy hand, since the 
laws condemn him to death. I alone can 
pardon him and this depends upon you.’ 
Boabdil went off gloomy and angry and 
having learned that the Abencerrage had 
begun to recover his strength, he gave or- 
ders that he be placed under guard and ap- 
pointed the judges for his trial. The law 
pronounced his death. Abenhamet had lost 
the sacred standard of the Empire and death 
was the penalty. The judges reluctantly 
signed the sentence and the King bore it to 
Zoraida. ‘Choose,’ said he, placing it 
in her hands, ‘choose on the spot, but one 
moment is left you. Abenhamet must die 
or you must ascend my throne. The altar 
and the scaffold are prepared.’ Astonished 
and frightened by these words, Zoraida was 
at a loss what resolution to make. Her 
first impulse was to free herself, with her 
dagger, from the horrible election he pro- 
posed. But she stopped to consider, that 
the death of Abenhamet would follow her 
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own. 
tion of the ferocious despot, she vacillated 
and trembled. Boabdil urged a reply and 
displeased at her silence he ordered the head 
of his rival to be brought to him. * Hold,’ 
exclaimed Zoraida, ‘ Hold, [ will be the 
victim. Take my hand—let us proceed to 
the Temple. She ceased and the inflexible 
King conducted her to the Mosque, where 
all was prepared for the mournful marriage. 
Zoraida, pale and exhausted, presented her- 
self in the midst of the people, who applau- 
ded their new Queen, and rejoiced at the 
happiness which they believed she would 
possess. She pronounced with a feeble voice, 
the marriage oath ; a thousand acclamations 
responded, a thousand joyful cries mingled 
with the sound of music, drowned her 
groans. Pompous feasts celebrated that day 
of grief. The King was faithful to his 
promise ; the day following the marriage he 
declared that the youth of Abenhamet, his 
valor, that of his family, had impelled him 
to mitigate the severity of the Judges, but 
wishing to accord the respect which was due 
to the laws, he commuted into exile the 
sentence pronounced by the Court. As the 
monarch appeared to be clement, none 
dared to murmur. Vile flatterers extolled 
his perfidious mercy. Almanzor whose pen- 
eiration comprehended the horrible mystery, 
desired to prevent the first effects of the 
desperation of Abenhamet; he repaired to 
his prison and pressed him in his arms. 
‘ My friend,’ said he, ‘your life is spared— 
the King exiles you from Granada only, but 
Zoraida.’ * * * ‘Is Zoraida dead ?’ exclaimed 
Abenhamet. ‘She will be less unhappy.’ 
‘Listen to the horrible truth, summon all 
your fortitude to support you, and reflect 
above all, my friend, that if you yield to 
grief, you will cause the death of Zoraida. 
Zoraida is the wife of Boabdil!’ On say- 
ing these words, my brother again pressed 
him against his heart, to prevent him from 
making an attempt upon his life, but Aben- 
hamet remained senseless in his arms. My 
brother took advantage of his feebleness, 
and had him conveyed toone of his country 
seats, a short distance from Granada. 


The generous Almanzor, with eyes fixed) 
upon his friend, discovered in his own the 


impulses of his soul. 
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tion, but silently watched, followed and guar- 
ded him as one destitute of reason. Aben- 
hamet himself observed a profound silence ; 
he shed no tear; with head inclined on his 
breast and teeth firmly closed, he looked 
with sinister eye upon Almanzor, whose 
presence wearied him and opposed his de- 
signs. Three days passed in this man- 
ner and my brother did not leave him 
for an instant or dare to speak to him of a 
friendship powerless to relieve such misfor- 
tunes. At last Abenhamet broke silence. 
‘Fear not for me, Almanzor,’ said he quietly. 
‘T know the soul of her—of her upon whom 
[ had placed so much affection—I know her 
and it was only to save my life, that she 
consented to’—He stopped, raised his eyes 
towards Heaven, made new efforts and con- 
tinued with a bitter smile: ‘She was much 
deceived—no matter, I pardon her. I have 
taken my resolution irrevocably. I will place 
between us an impassable barrier; I will 
seek us other climes, where the mournful 
name of Granada, where the hated name of 
Boabdil never more can reach my ears. To- 
morrow I will set out for Africa and will 
find in its deserts, the solitude an unhappy 
man requires. I will find more clemency in 
its lions than in our tyrants. You shall 
conduct me tothe port of Almeria; thisis the 
last favor which I shall ask or hope from 
your friendship. I dare not speak to you 
of my gratitude—you do not doubt it, you 
do not think of your kindness.” My brother 
was deceived by these words and believed 
that the courage of Abenhamet had risen 
superior to his misfortunes. He approved 
his design, and that very day they departed 
on the road to Almeria, where several ves- 
sels destined for Tunis, were only waiting 
for a favorable wind. Abenhamet appeared 
tranquil and the name of Zoraida never es- 
caped his lips. Always pensive, but at the 
same time kindand amiable, he made known 
his wishes to Almanzor—prescribed the di- 
vision to be made of his property and the 
bounties to be given to his slaves. ‘In the 
land where I am going to live,’ he added, 
‘riches are not necessary. I carry with 
me all that my wants require. My kindred 
and servants will think of me more fre- 
quently and kindly, when enjoying the pros- 
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the valiant Almanzor forget me ; the bene- 
fits he has bestowed will not permit me to 
doubt it. But I reproach myself, that for 
my sake he is here, separated from his fam- 
ily and his wife. Muley-Hassan and Zu- 
lema await you; Moraima mourns your ab- 
sence. Return, kind friend, return to en- 
joy the rare felicity of being the hus- 
band of one so well-beloved. She perhaps 
requires your cares; without doubt, she de- 
sires your presence. The wind may delay 
us some days; to delay our parting will 
only serve to augment our grief; and be- 
sides, I ought to accustom myself to live, 
deprived of every object of love.’ 

‘‘ Almanzor listened to him in tears, while 
Abenhamet urged him anew to depart. 
My brother desirous of returning to Morai- 
ma, yielded to his pressing requests, em- 
braced him, promised to execute his wishes 
and with a heart full of sorrow, but without 
uneasiness for the life of the unhappy Aben- 
cerrage, took his departure for Granada. 
Abenhamet saw his wishes complied with 
and rejoiced at the success of his plan. 

‘‘ Scarcely was he free, when he prepared 
to put into execution the terrible design he 
had meditated. He clothed himself in the 
garb of a slave; an Asiatic turban changed 
his appearance already disfigured by grief; 
he armed himself with a dagger—departed 
from Almeria and returned to Granada. He 
arrived, went to the Alhambra and after 
wandering through the spacious courts of 
that immense edifice, introduced himself 
into the Generalife and advanced with rash 
steps towards the apartment of the Queen. 

‘Night had begun to cover the earth with 
darkness, when Zoraida alone in the garden 
sat weeping for Abenhamet, beneath a rose- 
bush. From the day of the fatal marriage, 
Zoraida had heard nothing of his fate; she 
had not pronounced his name. But every 
evening she repaired to and wept under 
that rose-bush, where in happier times she 
had. sat so often at the side of Abenhamet. 
There, with the memory of the past, with 
her grief and with her love, she fancied she 
still saw the object she cherished in her 
heart. All Abenhamet had done for her, 
the words he had spoken, his lightest 
smile, the most trifling circumstance which 
concerned them, were pictured in her ima- 








gination. She was less unhappy during 
those brief moments of delusion, but when 
she returned to a sense of her misfortunes, 
bitter weeping flooded her weary eyes. 
‘Suddenly, the Queen in surprise saw a 
slave approach her—she looked at him—re- 
cognized him and was about to utter a cry, 
but the danger to Abenhamet, to herself, the 
sad recollection of what he had been and 
what he was, restrained her. ‘ Abenham- 
et,’ said she, in a low voice, ‘ Abenhamet, 
is it thou?’ ‘Yes,’ replied the Abencer- 
rage, ‘I am he who has lost- you, ] am he 
who cannot live without you, I am he whose 
unhappy life you have purchased by so 
mournful a sacrifice, who comes now to re- 
turn the useless gift which your kindness 
has bestowed.’ Saying this, he drew his 
dagger and raised his hand to inflict the fa- 
tal wound. Zoraida arrested his arm. ‘ Un- 
grateful friend,’ said she, ‘ ungrateful friend, 
think you I am not sufficiently unhappy ‘ 
Have I not yet done enough in condemning 
myself for you to the most cruel punish- 
ment? The axe of the executioner threat- 
ened your head, an infamous hand was ready 
to cut short your life if Zoraida’ * * * 
‘Would that,’ exclaimed Abenhamet be- 
yond himself, ‘‘ would that all the torments 
which Boabdil could invent, had let out, 
drop by drop, the blood which flows in my 
veins. I would have blessed my afflictions 
in thinking you faithful, and I would have 
repeated, with every torture, that I bore 
with me your love to my grave. And 
what did you hope from your weak act? 
Did you think that I who cannot live with- 
out you, would continue to drag out my 
miserable life? That the joy of escape from 
death would obliterate the burning and pas- 
sionate love which has penetrated and filled 
my heart from infancy? which alone has 
given me existence and made me virtuous ? 
No! Zoraida, you have deceived yourself ; 
you have but delayed my death and made 
it more bitter. I have desired that you 
should be a witness of it, to expiate your 
crime against love; but to forgive you in 
my last sighs; to say to you, to swear to 
you, that as I have lost the right of loving 
you, I have not strength to survive.’ 
«“¢Tjisten,’ replied Zoraida, ‘I do not 
fear death. If I could have seen you, spo- 
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ken to you, but one moment,I would myself 
have taken this digger and have said—Let 
us die together—open first this heart where 
our oaths are so deeply graved and then 
free yourself afterwards from the infamy 
they are preparing for you! But before 
Boabdil!—between the tyrant and your 
scaffold—the barbarian had already pro- 
nounced the order to bring your head; and 
a slave was already on the way. Ah! Aben- 
hamet, what I did you would have done in 
my place. One word only remains for me 
to say. Honor forbids me to see you; hon- 
or alone remains to me, and I do not wish 
to failin it. Honor commands me, not to 
love you, but God has denied me this strength. 
If you renounce life, if you dare make an 
attempt upon an existence which has cost 
me so dear, I swear by yourself, by my 
father, that this hand, which was promised 
you, shall punish my coward heart for its 
mournful sacrifice, which your cruelty would 
render useless and which was but a perfidy, 
since it does not preserve the life of my 
Lover.’ Zoraida returned to him the dag- 
ger. Abenhamet without courage to take it, 
gazed upon her for a moment and then threw 
himself at her feet. ‘Angel of Heaven,’ 
said he, ‘how great is your power over me! 
One only word from your lips, one look, 
the sound of your voice, destroys all my 
designs and changes in a moment my settled 
resolutions. TI will live then, since you wish 
it—this I promise you; I will suffer my mis- 
ery, since your supreme will commands me 
to be unhappy. Abenhamet will not again 
see you. Ah! I know you, [ love you too 
well, to hope or desire to see you; but at 
least pity my grief; for the last time, I im- 
plore you, tell me, tell me Zoraida, deign to 
tell me only that Abenhamet is yet dear to 
you ; that he will always dwell in your heart, 
that neither time nor absence will ever ef- 
face that first and that sweet sentiment, 
which in other times possessed your soul. 
If I can again hear this avowal from your 
lips, I promise to live—yes, I swear to you, 
to take care of my life. I will not then des- 
pise it, nor regard it, with loathing. The 
certainty that I am beloved will appease my 
desperation.’ Abenhamet ceased, siezed 
Zoraida’s hand with ardor and instantly 
dropped it. She turned her face to hide 


her tears. ‘Leave, Abenhamet,’ said she: 
‘leave this terrible place: forget not the 
promise you have mede me, and seek not 
that my heart should uselessly disclose what 
my duty prohibits. Look! do you recognize 
this rose-bush? Here, each evening Zorai- 
da weeps.’ 

‘As she spoke these words, she thought 
she heard a noise in the rose-bush ; she arose 
in fear—desired Abenhamet to leave, and at 
the same time retired with rapid step to her 
apartment, where seated at her balcony she 
could see by the light of the moon the gar- 
den of the Generalife; she trembled and 
listened with breathless attention. The si- 
lence, which every where reigned, calmed 
her agitation; she fixed her eyes upon the 
beloved rose-bush, which she distinguished 
from afar and then abandoned herself to sad 
thoughts. 

‘The noise she had heard betokened the 
misfortunes which were to follow. While 
the imprudent Abencerrage had forgotten at 
the feet of Zoraida the perils which sur- 
rounded him, four Zegris passing through 
the garden, recognized the voice of Aben- 
hamet; they stopped, concealed themselves 
behind the rosh-bush, and through its foli- 
age beheld the object of their hatred, whose 
destruction they had sworn, kneeling at the 
feet of the Queen—at the feet of the wife 
of Boabdil. Surprised, but rejoiced at see- 
ing him in this posture, they resolved upon 
a most atrocious crime and repaired straight- 
way to the Monarch. ‘King of Granada,’ 
said Morfarix,—‘ pardon your loyal vassals, 
who have come before you to afflict your 
heart, since on the information they bring 
depend your crown, your life and your honor. 
The Abencerrages have conspired against 
you and Abenhamet recalled by them from 
exile, has already had an interview with his 
companions—we ourselves have seen him, 
but this moment, in the Generalife, at the 
feet of your criminal wife, holding the dag- 
ger, with which to pierce the heart of his 
King.’ Boabdil was like one struck with a 
thunderbolt— but surprise soon gave place to 
headlong anger. ‘They all shall die,’ ex- 
claimed he, ‘not one of that detested tribe 
shall escape and my unfaithful wife shall die 
upon their expiring bodies.’ ‘ Avenge your- 
self,’ answered Morfarix, ‘ but prudence is 
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necessary to secure vengeance. If you 
manifest your resentment, all Granada will 
take arms; the friends of the Abencerrages 
will defend them. Follow the counsel which 
my zeal dictates ;—order the guards to ar- 
rest Abenhamet in the Generalife; in the 
meantime, issue a secret command to each 
of the Abencerrages separately to repair to 
the Alhambra, and as they enter, let them 
be executed on the spot.’ Boabdil adopted 
this horrible advice; the guards were or- 
dered to search the garden, and the King’s 
messenger delivered to the Abencerrages 
the order to repair to the palace. The Ze- 
gris also were summoned, who came armed; 
soldiers were placed at the gates of the Gen- 
eralife and executioners were stationed, with 
drawn swords, in the Court of Lions to await 
Abenhamet and his companions. The un- 
happy Abenhamet thinking more of Zoraida 
than himself; had fled weeping into the sha- 
dy groves when the satellites of the King 
discovered and seized him. In vain he at- 
tempted to defend himself. He was loaded 
with chains and brought before the Mon- 
arch. ‘Traitor,’ said Boabdil, whose an- 
ger almost choked his utterance, on this spot 
you shall expiate your detestable treachery 
and odious love. The infamous Zoraida 
shali follow you. Your desire to be united 
shall soon be accomplished; in the next 
world you may judge if I know how to chas- 
tise perfidy.’ ‘Tyrant!’ responded the Ab- 
encerrage, ‘death is the only favor I desire 
from you. Drink my blood—gratify your 
ferocious eyes with a spectacle worthy of 
your black heart. But Zoraida is innocent~ 
I swear it before Heaven, before that God 
into whose presence I am now going, never 
has the chaste * * * *’ he had not finished 
when his head fell beneath the sabre and 
thrice bounded upon the marble, murmuring 
the name of Zoraida.”’ 

Gonsalvo at these words uttered a groan 
of horror. ‘‘Ah!’’ resumed the princess, ‘‘this 
death was but the prelude to the fury of Bo- 
abdil. Scarcely had Abenhamet expired, 
when the Abencerrages unsuspecting, ar- 
rived from different quarters and were intro- 
duced one after another into the fatal Court 
of Lions; the moment they entered they 
were seized and borne forcibly to the ala- 
baster fountain. There without mentioning 





to them the crime of which they were ac- 
cused, without answering their questions, 
without announcing their approaching death, 
off flew their heads into the waters of that 
fountain which has become so noted for this 
butchery. My tongue refuses to finish this 
frightful recital; my limbs shake with hor- 
ror at the remembrance of these crimes. 
Great God, to what excesses Kings are led 
by unbridled anger and bad advice. Boab- 
dil, sir, Boabdil, the son of my virtuous 
father, caused to be assassinated before his 
own eyes thirty-six young heroes—the hope 
and the pride of Granada, who had often 
shed their blood in defence of the Capital, 
for no greater crime than being the compan- 
ions of Abenhamet. 

‘‘On that disastrous night, this illustrious 
family would have perished utterly, but for 
a child reared by the kindness of Yezid. 
This child attended his lord to the palace. 
Taking advantage of the darkness and con- 
fusion he followed Yezid even to the Court 
of Lions. He had scarcely seen the blood 
with which it was inundated, before he wit- 
nessed the death of his lord. He was ren- 
dered speechless by terror—retreated pre- 
cipitately—fancied he was pursued and at 
last took refuge among a troop of Abencer- 
rages, who were on their way to the palace 
in obedience to the orders of the King. ‘Do 
not approach, do not approach, companions 
of Yezid,’ said he—‘they have killed Ye- 
zid, my lord, my kind master, before my own 
eyes. I am covered with his blood. The 
King, the Zegris, his executioners await you 
at the fountain—more than thirty are al- 
ready dead at their feet—approach not, 
good Abencerrages—they have killed Yezid 
my master.’ 

‘The Abencerrages surprised interrogated 
this faithful witness. By his cries, by his tears 
they discovered the treason. They immedi- 
ately ran to inform their brothers of the plot 
who were on their way to the palace from 
every direction; they went back, armed 
themselves and returned torch-in-hand to 
reduce the Alhambra to ashes. 

“The first entrances were forced—the 
guards wereslain. Like furious tigers robbed 
of their young the Abencerrages rushed into 
the fatal Court. * * * What a spectacle! 
thirty-six of their tribe lay dead on the mar- 
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ble floor; the King, the Zegris, surrounded 
by executioners were still demanding more 
victims—the heads of their unfortunate com- 
panions were piled up in the fountain, whose 
waters were agitated by waves of foam and 
blood. Immoveable from horror the Aben- 
cerrages gazed at each other for a moment, 
and then with a sudden shout made a rush 
towards Boabdil. The Zegris placed them- 
selves in front of the Monarch. Superior 
in number, equal in valor, the Zegris slew 
and were slain. The alarm spread through 
the City; the Gomeles, friends of the Ze- 
gris, summoned the people in defence of the 
King. Thirty thousand armed Moors re- 
paired to the palace. They saw their Mon- 
arch attacked by this formidable family ; 
they were ignorant of his crime, and willing 
to defend him, united withthe Zegris. The 
unfortunate Abencerrages were unable to 
sustain themselves against so many assail- 
ants. Spite of their deeds, of their valor, 
after a long combat they were forced to leave 
the palace. Covered with wounds, weak- 
ened by loss of blood, pursued by the vic- 
tors whose numbers continually increased, 
they were driven beyond the city. Detest- 
ing the ungrateful country which thus treat- 
ed its defenders, they withdrew from its 
walls and swore never to return. 

“ Thus we lost that valiant tribe; thus on 
that disastrous night Granada in dishonoring 
herself, perhaps prepared the way for her 
fall. But the relentless Boabdil thought only 
of vengeance. His wife yet lived—his wife 
was yet to experience his fury. My strength 
fails me, I cannot continue this horrible re- 
cital and I will leave you to repose the few 
hours which yet remain of the day.” 

Zulema ceased, and spite of the entreaties 
of Gonsalvo, she deferred until the morrow 
the narration of the misfortunes of the Queen 
when she thus resumed. 

End of Book Third. 





Among the bitter varieties of sorrow, forming the in- 
heritance of the human kind, there are few more humili- 
ating, more fitted to cleave into the inmost soul, than a 
discovery of the unworthiness of those we love; of a 
breach of confidence in that heart wherein we have de- 
posited the whole treasure of our affections. There is a 
degree of self abasement connected with the disappoint- 
ment, which recoils with double force on our perceptions; 


MY NATIVE HOME. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM LOVE. 


1. 


Oh! come like a dream to me, dearly loved home, 

Were it only a dream, O, hasten and come! 

Though the ties which once bound me to thee are un- 
done, 

And the friends, whom I loved so, are scattered and gone, 
Those brave sons of Erin, whose courage defied 

The storm of Glenallah, or Swilly’s dark tide, 

Let fancy but place me one moment in thee, 

Thou home of my childhood, so lovely to me! 


II. 


On the dark rngged cliff where the king-fishers rest, 

On the peak where the eagle would dare build his nest, 
In fancy’s fond dream I sink sweetly to sleep, 

Mid the hurricane’s roar and the wail of the deep ; 

Or, absorbed in the tempest, I gaze on the spray, 
Which the wings of its fury fast hurries away ; 

Or, again with its thunder-crash falls on the sea, 

By the home of my childhood, so lovely to me. 


Ill. 


The harp and the lute may delight the fond swain, 
Whose soul is endeared to a delicate straia ; 

On the green mossy banks where the violet grows, 
The lovers enraptured may sweetly repose ; 

And the stream which so soothingly ripples along, 
May mingle its softness with pastoral song ; 
These also are found in perfection with thee, 
Thou home of my childhood, t0 lovely to me. 


IV. 


But give me Nockahlah’s fierce tempest again, 

When it whistles in madness through valley and glen; 

Or, let me but stand on the rock in mid air, 

’T wixt earth, sea and sky, all its madness to share, 

And list to the pipes of the winds and the waves, 

As they burst on thy shores, as they ring through thy 
caves ; 

Oh! such is the music of Nature and thee, 

Thou home of my childhood, so lovely to me. 


V. 
How enchanted I gazed, when the wind piping loud, 
Seemed to hang every wave, on a slippery cloud ; 
And the white-crested billows were curled upon high, 
And filled with their thunders the storm-frightened sky ; 
Then midst smoke, foam and fury from heaven they dath, 
And earth, reeling, quivers and shakes with the crash; 


Yet their foaming and roaring were musie for thee, 
Thou home of my childhood, so lovely to me. 


Vi. 


But no more shall I gaze on thy surf-beaten shore ; 
Thy rocks, hills and valleys I'll never see more ; 

And the FRIENDS OF MY YOUTH, who were valued and 

tried, 

Who sung in thy tempests, and danced on thy tide, 
Are scattered as chaff with the breath of the world, 
Or, their sails before Death's ruder tempest are furled ; 
Yet, J, DEAR RAMELTON, will still dream of thee, 





the sharpness of the pain admits ef no mitigation.—Anon. 





Thou home of my childhood, so lovely to me. 
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A NIGHT IN A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


Within a stone’s throw of the line of the 
Richmond and Petersburg rail-road, and no! 
more than half a mile from James river, stand 
the blackened and roofless walls of a larg: 
brick building. Its position on a naked anc 
barren hill rendersit visible in some direction: 
for several miles; and from various parts o! 
Richmond, especially from the southern 
windows of the Capitol, it still forms a con- 
spicuous object in the distant landscape. I! 
the reader is not a resident of that vicinity, 
but has passed along the rail-road between 
Richmond and Petersburg, before the fire oc- 
curred by which the wood work of the build- 
ing was a few months since destroyed, he 
may have been struck by the lone and deso- 
late appearance of the house, and been led 
to make some inquiry respecting it: and if 
his question was asked of one in any degree 
familiar with neighborhood traditions, he 
was informed, among other particulars, that 
the place had long had the reputation of be- 
ing haunted. 

Indeed, its situation alone might well raise 
evil surmises in minds of a superstitious 
turn. No other house stood near it ; no pale 
or hedge enclosed it; no tree or shrub or 
flower grew in its vicinity ; nothing but the 
bare and sterile heath, over which a few 
consumptive cows and lean broken-down 
horses turned out to die, wandered about in 
quest of such subsistence as the place afforded. 
Its unsheltered site exposed it to every wind 
that blows, especially to the north wind, 
which, sweeping across the river from the 
hills on the Richmond side, raved and roared 
about the old mansion in such a way as to 
put timorous misgivings into the heart of any 
chance tenant who happened to occupy it. 
If he was right who said’ that superstition 


“Can vells of demons in the zephyr hear,” 


then certainly superstition might have heard 
a whole legion of demons yelling in the 
winds that howled round the old haunted 
house. 

Tt was built by a man of wealth and stand- 
ing in the days of our grandfathers. Why 
he selected so singular a site, I have never 
been able to learn. But the old gentleman 





was a sort of humorist in his way, and no 
Joubt had his own reasons for the choice. 
Perhaps he was ambitious to cover the barren 
hill with groves and gardens, and make the 
lesert heath blossom like the rose. If such 
was his plan, however, the fates were against 
it; for whether the strange sights and sounds 
‘hat gave the house its evil reputation made 
it an unpleasant residence to him, or whatever 
2lse was the cause, it is certain he abandoned 
it before any sort of out-of-door improvement 
had been made. 

After his departure, the place fell from 
time to time to various tenants, who were 
ittracted by the low rate of rent. None, 
however, remained long; for it was remarked 
that misfortune seemed to brood over the 
house; that sickness and death were alarm- 
ingly frequent within its walls; and that 
whether its stately halls and pannelled cham- 
bers were haunted by preternatural visitants 
or not, they certainly were singularly often 
the scenes of the heaviest afflictions that 
human life is heir to. 

It is now many years since I paid the old 
house a visit. My curiosity was excited by 
the current tales in regard to it; for I al- 
ways had rather a taste for superstitious 
marvels. I found it a large and stately 
building, finished within in the old aristo- 
cratic style of Virginia; though its fine ma- 
hogany pannelling had been soiled and de- 
faced in many places by the carelessness of 
tenants, who had of late always been persone 
in humble life. At the time of my visit, it 
had been but a few weeks abandoned, and 
several pieces of furniture of small value 
were still left in some of the rooms. In one 
of the principal chambers I observed an old 
black-walnut cup-board, which may have 
been used as a wardrobe, a stick-backed 
chair without the top-board, and a-black hair 
sofa, on which lay a single ragged cushion 
covered with the same material. On seeing 
the old sofa the thought occurred to me that 
as the weather was warm and no covering 
required, it might be made a tolerable couch 
for the night, if I had courage enough to de- 
spise the popular stories about the place, and 
defy the powers of evil that were supposed 
to hold their revels there. The thought I 
confess was a little startling; but I consid- 
ered myself quite a philosopher for my years, 
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(then about 19,) and was vain enough to 
think such idle superstitions as shook the 
souls of the weak and credulous were far 
below that serene region in which my thoughts 
were accustomed to soar. 

In short, I resolved to pass the night in 
the haunted house, and thus put to proof my 
courage and philosophy. Accordingly I re- 
turned to Richmond; and after nightfall. 
having wrapped up a candle in a newspaper, 
and put a book and match-box in one coat 
pocket, and a loaded pistol in the other, set 
forth without communicating my purpose to 
any one. It may raise a smile to think I 
should arm myself against ghosts with a 
pocket pistol, and I might have been puzzled 
to give areason for the precaution; but I 
felt that my courage could somehow be firmer, 
and less liable to surprise by any sudden as- 
sault, if I had such a staunch and trusty sup- 
porter at hand in case of need. 

It was a clear, moonlight night in midsum- 
mer, and the walk, though long, was not un- 
pleasant. The lonely old building looked 
particularly grim by moonlight, and I felt an 
uneasy misgiving as I approached it. But ] 
had gone too far to think of retreating. An 
old white horse that in the moon’s uncertain 
light had a pale and ghostly appearance, 
stood a few rods from the front porch. I 
walked up to him in order to be quite sure 
that he was a veritable thing of earth; for] 
had no wish to be assailed by a doubt from 


moon shining through the casements shewed 
me the staircase leading to the room I had 
selected, and [commenced ascending. Every 
step resounded through the great empty 
house ‘with a prolonged reverberation that 
was almost appalling. But I kept steadily 
on, partly groping and partly guided by the 
moonlight, till I stood safe in my destined 
apartment. [lost no time in lighting the 
candle by means of a match, and then looked 
carefully round to see that no lurking thing 
of evil lay hidden in any of the recesses. 
All was empty and still, and no enemy 
near. I next cast about for some sort of 
candlestick; and finding no better substi- 
tute, trimmed to a sharp point one of the 
sticks of the broken chair, and impaling the 
candle firmly upon it, placed it convenient- 
ly near the end of the sofa. I then reclined 
upon the sofa; propping up my head with 
the cushion, which I first carefully covered 
with my handkerchief, as I much misdoubted 
the heads that had been pillowed there be- 
fore mine. Finally, I drew the book from 
my pocket; and resolving to give imagina- 
tion the least possible leisure for idle vaga- 
cies, tried to immerse all my thoughts in 
reading. 

The volume I had brought was Pliny’s 
Epistles. I had some recollection of a story 
told by him about a haunted house, in which 
a sage old Greek had ventured to pass the 
night; and fancying a resemblance between 


this quarter in the midst of such a mental|him and myself in more points than one, | 
conflict as I might have to pass through be-|had a curiosity to learn the issue of his ad- 


fore the night should be over. 


He made no| venture. 


The letter I was in search of was 


movement to avoid me, but gazed mourn-|soon found; but I quickly began to suspect 
fully at me with his large hollow eyes, as Ijthat the choice of that story for my even- 


patted his shoulder and addressed him in 
some kind sympathizing words. He seemed, 


ing’s entertainment was not very judicious, 
and that the disparity between the force of 


I thought, to be worn out with years andjwill and reason shown by the old philoso- 
privation, and evidently not destined to a|pher, and that I could call up at need, was 
much longer sojourn in this world of sorrow.|somewhat broader than T had imagined. 


He turned his head and looked wistfully after 


me when I left him ; but I could do nothing] pressively told. 


The story is indeed a striking one, and im- 
I shuddered as [ read, lest 


to lighten his grief, and therefore endeavoured}a spectre like that described, of the old 


to dismiss his case from my thoughts. 


man, squalid and emaciated, with his Jong 


The front door was open, just as I had left|neglected beard, and clanking his iron fet- 


it in the morning. 


I paused on the threshold|ters as he walked, should visit me in my 
an instant, and then bracing my nerves with |lonely room. 


Several times I almost started 


a long, deep breath, entered and stood a few|at what seemed the sound of human foot- 


feet within the hall. 


All seemed deserted, |steps in the adjoining apartment. 


I listened 





and still as a churchyard at midnight. Thelattentively, and thought the noises, though 
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strangely loud for such a cause, were pro- 
duced by the multitude of rats with which 
the old house abounded. They scampered 
about in every direction, squeaking and gib- 
bering in such a way as to deepen the vague 
feeling of terror which, in spite of all my 
philosophy, I found was fast creeping over 
me. They seemed not to have abandoned 
the house since its human occupants left it: 
perhaps the long waste of naked common 
that must have been traversed before reach- 
ing any other habitation deterred them from 
migrating. But to judge from the commo- 
tion among them, famine had begun its 
work, and was inciting a predatory cannibal 
war among themselves. The sounas of 
fierce struggling, and the shrieks of pain, 
sometimes so startling and loud as to make 
me doubt the real nature of the combatants, 
appeared to indicate when a death grapple 
had commenced; and deepened the effect 
which night and solitude, and the ghost story 
I had been reading, had already produced 
on my imagination. 

I had, however, in my own esteem, quite 
too much manhood to be seriously discon- 
certed by a horde of rats, numerous and 
savage as they might be; so, calling in my 
straggling thoughts and rebuking my wan- 
dering attention, I again turned to the courtly 
old Roman, resolving to keep imagination 
under a steady control, as became a philoso- 
pher. But this wise resolution was destined 
to a speedy trial. Suddenly there issued 
from the next room the most demoniac yell 
I ever heard, which made me bound quite 
up from the sofa on which I was lying. 
Again the frightful sound arose ; but accom- 
panied this time with certain sputtering noi- 
ses and lengthened wailing cadences, which 
I had heard too often to find a difficulty in 
recognizing. ‘They are only cats, after 
all,’ I mentally exclaimed; ‘but, bless my 
soul! how much like devils in conflict their 
voices sound.’ Taking the candle from its 
stick, [advancedto the next room, though with 
some trepidation ; for old tales of the alli- 
ance of cats with the infernal powers offi- 
ciously forced themselves upon my memory 
at the instant. On entering the room, im- 
mediately two of these animals, one grey 
and white, the other as black as a demon, 
rushed out of the opposite door, and down 
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the stair case. A minute after, I heard their 
voices in a second conflict far off in the di- 
rection of the river. 

Returning to my room, I readjusted the 
candle and lay down again. It was now 
nearly one o’clock, and the fresh night breeze 
blowing through the open window had mel- 
ted the spermaceti so rapidly that only two 
or three inches remained. Thinking it more 
prudent to reserve this portion for any emer- 
gency which might require a light, I extin- 
guished the candle, and tried to compose 
myself to sleep. This was the less difficult, 
as the long walk had fatigued me considera- 
bly. How long I slept I cannot tell, but 
probably only a short time, when I was 
waked by a heavy pressure on the chest. 
The moonlight was sufficient to show me 
the cause of the disturbance. The large 
black cat I had chased out of the adjoining 
room had returned; and seated on my breast, 
was gazing intently into my face with his 
great glassy eyes. I gave him asmart blow 
with my clenched hand, on which he bound- 
ed away and disappeared. I then rose, and 
determined to exclude for the rest of the 
night all such intruders, bolted the door; af- 
ter which I returned to the sofa and lay down 
again, musing on the occurrences of the 
evening. The old black cat’s visit appeared 
a little singular. There were some nursery 
tales about’ cats destroying infants by suck- 
ing their breath; a charge which is physi- 
cally absurd, but which might have arisen 
from occurrences like that of which I had 
been made the subject. The instinct seemed 
strange, and its object not easily guessed ; 
but might in some way be connected with 
the mysterious fascination the human form 
seems often to exercise over the inferior an- 
imals, when not counteracted by fear. 

It was quite evident, that nothing strange 
or unnatural had happened to me during the 
evening. Still, if my imagination could be 
excited by such trivial causes, then certainly 
I was not the man to undertake such philo- 
sophic knight-errantry as attacking popular 
superstitions and expelling ghosts from haun- 
ted houses. If any thing should occur du- 
ring the night of such a nature as to baffle 
all my attempts to explain it, it was impossi- 
ble to say how far my nervous system might 
be deranged, or my reason disordered, by 
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phantoms of my own creation. On the 
whole, it might be better to abandon the en- 
terprise, and late as it was, return to Rich- 
mond to pass the night. But then, on the 
other hand, | was ashamed to confess even 
to myself that I was afraid of my own ima- 
gination, as children fear the dark, and as to 
ghosts, my reason, [ flattered myself, was so 
well fortified against them, that even if one 
should actually appear wrapped in its wind- 
ing sheet, and gliding through the room in 
the stealthy noiseless way which seems the 
approved mode among them, I should still 
have sense enough to despise the spectre as 
a mere dreaming fancy, or some other illu- 
sion quite as unreal. I concluded therefore 
to stay the night out, come what might; for 
I was determined not to yield to apprehen- 
sions which even a schoolboy ought to be 
ashamed of. 

Feeling more secure with the door bolted, 
I soon sunk to sleep again; during which I 
had a dream that took its complexion in some 
degree from my present situation. I found 
myself in an old deserted castle, which 
seemed to belong to days of feudal antiqui- 
ty. It was surrounded and in part over- 
shadowed by a dark grove of gigantic oaks, 
that added gloom and awe to the solitude of 
the place. The wind which moaned sullenly 
through the trees dashed the shutters against 
the sides of the building, and made the old 
broken doors creak, and the walls shake, as it 
swept through the long empty halls. Impel- 
led by curiosity, I wandered about from one 
apartment to another, till I came to a square 
aperture cut out of the floor, from which 
was seen the upper portion of a ladder com- 
municating with the darkness below. I de- 
scended a few steps, and then, resting on 
one of the rounds of the ladder, gazed in- 
tently into the vaulted recess that opened 
before me. Something like a human figure 
indistinctly seen in the dim obscurity of the 
place arrested my attention. Shading my 
brow to exclude the light from above, I 
looked again ; and my eye becoming accus- 
tomed to the darkness, I was enabled to dis- 
cern an object from which I recoiled in hor- 
ror. It was the body of a man suspended 
by a rope, and so near me that if he had 
been alive, I might have felt his breath upon 
my face. His strained staring eye-balls, 
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his clenched and grinning teeth, and his dis- 
torted features, livid and swollen with the 
blood forced back from the heart by the cord 
around his neck, were frightful indications 
of his last agony. I hastily ascended the 
ladder on which I stood, and was hurrying 
away from the place, when my dream was 
suddenly dispersed, and I started awake and 
trembling at some dreadful sound. Some- 
thing I had heard to alarm me, I could not 
mistake in that; but what it was. I was at 
an utter loss to conjecture. The cats in the 
next room occurred to me; but [ was fully 
convinced that in this case they were not 
the cause of the disturbance. I listened 
attentively ; but all was still, except the 
commotion among the rats, which still con- 
tinued, though much abated, and the sighing 
and whistling of the wind, that had risen 
while I slept. I was beginning to doubt 
whether it was not alla mere dreaming il- 
lusion, when a sound, which I at once recog- 
nized as what had made me start in terror 
from sleep, burst upon the silence and re- 
echoed through the house. It seemed a hol- 
low, maniac laughter, choked and throttled 
by sudden strangulation. A second time it 
resounded from the next room, and a mo- 
ment after appeared to float upon the air 
without the building. I was now terribly 
frightened. All my philosophy vanished in 
an instant, for such unearthly sounds could 
scarcely be imagined to proceed from a 
thing of this world. I lay trembling with 
terror, and covered with a cold sweat; but 
what was my horror when, a few minutes 
after, the hideous sounds were heard in the 
very room i occupied. Starting half erect 
from. the sofa, I saw by the light of the set- 
ting moon, which now shone broadly in at 
the western window, what seemed an enor- 
mous spectral head, with horns and great 
glaring eyes, peering from above the old 
cupboard in the corner. With a suppressed 
shriek I fell back upon the sofa; on which 
the phantom spread its wings, and gliding 
out of the nearest window, again sent forth 


‘a peal of fiendish laughter, as if in deri- 


sion. It was an owl, the great horned owl 
of Virginia. 

I*was now too much agitated to sleep 
These repeated alarms had disor- 
dered my imagination so far that it had be- 
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come a prey to all sorts of fancies; and the|turning to Richmond was again suggested. 


reason which by daylightderided superstitious 
tales failed me at my utmost need. The 
casual remarks of some grave and reverend 
men of former days in favor of the reap- 
pearance of the dead, and of the interposi- 
tion of preternatural agencies in human af- 
fairs, were now brought to my recollection 
with a vivid distinctness and almost a con- 
vincing force. Dr. Johnson declares it is 
impossible to account for the belief in ghosts 
among nearly all nations except by suppo- 
sing the reality of their appearance. Wes- 
ley and Davies, both pious and able divines, 
entertained similar opinions, and Addison, in 
a number of the Spectator written expressly 
to combat popular superstitions, did not ven- 
ture to disavow all belief in the visits of 
phantoms from the world of spirits. If then 
such men had to bow their minds to the 
weight of evidence, was not my contrary 
belief so dogmatically held, a vain presump- 
tion? Itis true, nothing had occurred du- 
ring the night which might not be easily ex- 
plained on natural principles. Cats and 
owls are apt to haunt deserted buildings, es- 
pecially when peopled with rats as this 
house was. But still, the concurrence of so 
_ many startling incidents was singular; and 
might have been designed by some pretur- 
natural power to punish that proud conceit 
of my own reason which had led me into 
the present undertaking. There might have 
been more reality in the Nemesis of the an- 
cient belief than I suspected—possibly old 
Herodotus had some reason in ascribing so 
much of human casualty to that jealousy 
of the gods which punished pride, rather 
than to merely natural causes. And who 
could tell what more I might have to pass 
through during the night, as the proper pun- 
ishment of my presumption ? 

It is surprising what an effect thoughts of 
this kind, which came thronging into my 
brain, had upon my excited imagination. The 
arguments by which ordinarily I might have 
repelled them, either refused to come at my 
bidding, or seemed to have lost all force. 
In this state I remained a considerable time, 
my mind tossed to and fro, in the contest 
between fear and reason, and my disturbed 
fancy incessantly conjuring up fresh sources 
of alarm. Meanwhile the question of re- 





But the moon was now set, and a cloud 
which had for some time been gathering had 
overcast the sky and rendered the night in- 
tensely dark. I thought I should probably 
be unable to find my way back to the city 
before daylight. Then I should have a dif- 
ficulty in rousing the toll keeper on the 
bridge, and a still greater difficulty in gain- 
ing access to my own room at such an hour. 
But what I most dreaded was, lest some 
of the househeld should be led to make en- 
quiries which would disclose where and how I 
had passed the night, and the ignominious 
result of my enterprise. Such a discovery 
with the ridicule it would call forth, was too 
much to be borne; and the fear of that had 
as much effect as any thing else in determi- 
ning me to spend the entire night in the 
haunted house, and confront my fate, what- 
ever it might be. I therefore lay quiet on 
the sofa, composing my thoughts as well as 
I could, but not daring to dispel the dark- 
ness by lighting my short end of candle, 
lest it should burn out before day, and leave 
me without the possibility of a light, what- 
ever emergency might call for one. There 
could not, I thought, be more than an hour 
or two of darkness remaining, and that time 
I hoped to pass without farther disturbance. 
But in this I was destined to a signal disap- 
pointment. 

The house had now become comparative- 
ly quiet. The rats no longer ranged about 
with the same restless energy, or fought 
with the same fury, as before. Except an 
occasional squeak, or a slight scrambling 
noise, they were now silent and still. The 
darkness, it seemed, was too thick and im- 
penetrable, to allow even them, imps of the 
night as they were, to roam about with free- 
dom. The pattering of the rain, which had 
begun to fall, was almost the only sound au- 
dible. I was beginning to feel the soothing 
influence of this continued quiet, and my 
imaginations were gradually assuming a less 
excited cast. 

But an indistinct noise of what sounded 
like irregular tottering footsteps at length 
reached my ear. I listened with a beating 
heart and an undefined dread, fearing the 
sounds were the precursor of something ter- 
rible. Nor did my apprehension deceive 
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me. A noise as of violent struggling en- 
sued, followed by a dreadful groan which 
seemed to roll upon my ear out of the pitchy 
darkness in which my room was shrouded. 
And such a groan, so long, deep and agoni- 
zing, surely never fell on mortal ears before. 
It was such as might have come from one of 
the lost spirits of Dante’s Inferno—so much 
of hopeless convulsive anguish seemed 
poured out in the sound. Then followed a 
heavy stamping and struggling, as of hoofs 
on the floor, and again and again those aw- 
ful groans resounded through the house. At 
length the sounds grew fainter, appearing to 
come far and farther away from the depths 
below ; as if the condemned spirit my terri- 
fied imagination supposed it to be, had been 
seized by his jailor demon, and borne strug- 
gling downward to the dark prison from 
which he had escaped. All this time I lay 
half-mad with terror. Indeed I think I 
must have been for a time in a high deliri- 
um; for I lost all distinct consciousness of 
my situation, and fancied myself begirt by 
such horrible phantoms, as only an insane 
imagination could have presented. Devils 
grinned in my face, and yelled blasphemies 
in my ear: sheeted ghosts glided by gazing 
at me with their dead rayless eyes ; and cold 
clammy corpses laid their lifeless faces 
against mine, and sought to fold me in their 
embraces. How my reason escaped an ut- 
ter wreck [ can scarcely conceive; but 
surely no one ever approached nearer the 
gulf of raving madness, without falling into 
it, than I then did. 

At last I began to recover consciousness, 
and found that the day wasperceptibly dawn- 
ing. My courage in some degree revived; 
and I ventured to hope I might after all sur- 
vive that dreadful night. Still, my limbs 
were twitching convulsively with nervous 
excitement, and I feared to move, or look 
around, lest some frightful spectre should 
blast my view. I remained therefore, lying 
on the sofa, trembling and anxious, till it 
grew light enough to distinguish surround- 
ing objects clearly. I then summoned cour- 
age to look around my room, almost expecting 
some strange and terrible sight would meet 
my glance. Everything, however, appeared 
just as I had left it when the candle was ex- 
tinguished the night before. Atlength I rose 





and opened the door, glancing fearfully into 
the next room as I passed through the pas- 
sage. But nothing was to be seen that 
could help to explain the mystery. I then 
descended the stairs, and reaching the front- 
door, was about to sally forth, too glad to es- 
cape from such a pandemonium; when I 
was startled and shocked to find the old 
white horse of the night before lying dead 
on the porch steps, with his head and fore- 
feet resting on the flooring of the porch, 
which in some places was smeared with 
blood and foam. I gazed at him a moment, 
with a feeling of pity, not unmoved with 
terror, and then forcing my way with some 
difficulty (for his body left but a narrow pas- 
sage,) I hurried from the fatal house. 

My mind was still so much disturbed by 
the deep agitations it had recently suffered, 
that for a time I never thought of connec- 
ting the frightful sounds of the previous 
night with the death of the poor old horse. 
But while walking across Mayo’s bridge on 
my way to the city, the truth flashed upon 
me at once. He had been seized with one 
of those painful disorders to which that spe- 
cies of animal is subject,—perhaps intesti- 
nal worms gnawing his vitals and causing 
intolerable anguish. In his«distress he re- 
membered havingseen me enter the haunted 
house ; and with that instinct which drives 
domestic animals to seek relief from men, 
he endeavoured to make his way up the 
porch stair-case he had seen me ascend. 
But his strength failed, and he sunk on the 
steps; and the dreadful sounds which had 
driven me almost to madness were the groans 
and convulsions of his dying agony. How 
I came to think the noise proceeded from my 
own room, I cannot well explain. Perhaps 
terror, combined with the startling loudness 
of the reverberation through the old empty 
house in the dead of night, may have suf- 
fered to produce the illusion. 

I returned to the city, not a little humbled 
and crest-fallen, and reached my place of 
abode before the family had risen. The 
night’s adventures, I kept a secret from 
every one; for I had no mind to encounter 
the ridicule which my ambitious design and 
ignoble failures merited: but they taught 
me such a lesson that I have never since 
then ventured to play the philosophic hero, 
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or indulged the conceit of a mission to at- 
tack and exterminate popular superstitions : 





Sum paulo infirmior, unus 
Multorum— 


has been my modest self-estimate since the 
events of that memorable night. 

If the reader is disposed to sneer at the 
timidity displayed under the circumstances 
I have recounted, permit me to suggest that 
he can scarcely anticipate how he would 
himself act in a like situation, unless his 
strength of nerve has been fairly proved by 
some similar trial. In ordinary conjunctures 
my courage, I flatter myself, may compare 
with that of other men. But the imagina- 
tion, when fully roused, is an agent of fear- 
ful power; and my own experience recom- 
mends it as a safe and wise maxim, never to 
subject it, without necessity, to dangerous 
experiments, in which it may escape beyond 
the control of the judgment, and lay reason 
prostrate in the dust. 


SONNETS. 
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An idle poet dreamiug in the sun, 

One given to much unhallowed vagrancy 

Of thought, and step; who, when he comes to die, 
In the broad world can point to nothing done ; 

No chartered corporations, no streets paved 

With very princely stone-work, no vast file 

Of warehouses, no slowly-hoarded pile 


Sonnets—The Bell Ringer of Chanzeaux. 


It means 0! sapient citizen that death 

Heralds the Bard’s true life, as with a kiss, 
Wakens tivo immortalities ; then bow 

To the world’s scorn, O! Poet, with calm brow. 


Ill. 
Sugyested by the description of Fairfax Roches- 


chester in the 37th Chap. of “Jane Eyre.” 


He stands beneath the bleak, bare Heavens alone, 
The baffied Passions smouldering in his face, 
Hopeless of mercy and apart from grace, 

And rigid as some monument of stone; 

All but his innate manhood overthrown, 

That iron Hardihood which turns on Fate, 

Uplifts the Despot’s gauntlet—fronts his hate 
With fiery eyes unquailing as his own ; 

Within, the maddening sorrows chafe and swell, 
The pent voleano stirs its depths of fire, 

But the firm lips are voiceless, and the knell 

Of love, and hope, and the consuming ire 

Of thwarted longing, find nor word, nor groan, 
O! Man that stand’st beneath the Heavens alone! 





THE BELL RINGER OF CHANZEAUX. 


From Scenes dela Chouannerie.” By Emile Souvestre. 
CHAPTER Il. 


The ladies Boguais did not occupy the 
house generally assigned, to the detenus, but 
an old convent whose cracked roof and bro- 
ken windows suffered the cold wind and 
rain to enter at all times—filling the 
whole house with gloom and dampness, al- 
most insupportable. The Vendeans, who 





Of priceless treasure, no proud sceptre waved 
O’er potent realms of stock, no * * * * art 
Lavished on curious gins, or works of steam 
Only—a few. wild songs that melt the heart, 
Only—the glow of some unearthly dream, 
Em vodied, and immortal—what are these,— 


had been crowded in there like beasts for the 
slaughter, were in want of every thing, less 
‘through the negligence of the republican 
chiefs, than by the failure of all resources. 
‘The poverty of the nation weighed as heavi- 


Sneers the sage world—chaff! smoke! vain phanta-| ly upon its defenders as upon its prisoners. 


sics! 


tk. 
Yet stock depreciates, ev’n Banks decay, 
Merehant and architect are lowly laid 
In purple palls, and the shrewd Lords of trade 
Lament, for they were wiser in their day 
Than the clear sons of light—but prithec how 
Poth stand the matter, when the years have fled ; 
What means yon concourse thronging to the dead 
Old Poet's grave--say! do they seek him now? 
Now that his dust is scattered on the breath 
of every wind that blows; what meaneth this? 


‘La Vendée vanquished and captive, submit- 
ted now in her turn to the fate which she had 
prepared for her conquerors. The republi- 
cans—surrounded by famine, brought on by 
the insurrection of the labouring class—had 
for many days subsisted upon black bread, 
and that weighed to them by the ounce. 
Now even this bread shared with the pris- 
oners began to fail. The trial and condem-. 
nation of so many prisoners would require 
too much time, and horrible to relate, their 
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deaths were hastened not through hatred but 
by famine! and again prisons were wanting 
to confine them in. Since the defeat of 
Savenay, the republican columns had en- 
tered the towns and villages and driven the 
defenceless inhabitants before them like 
flocks before the wolves. Castles, convents, 
churches, all had been successively trans- 
formed into prisons to receive them, and the 
still swelling tide, filling every place, at 
length overflowed. Some means must be 
found to check the increasing waves—and 
Carrier found them. Maurice had been at 
Mans for three days and had not yet heard 
if the ladies Boguais were prisoners there. 
Every attempt to penetrate the prisons had 
been useless, and one evening as he was re- 
turning in deep dejection to his boarding 
house, he met a detachment of soldiers, and 
stopped under a porch to allow them to pass. 
He was soon surrounded by a number of cit- 
izens, attracted by curiosity to the’ place. 


The Bell Ringer 





‘* Hold!” said a young girl, with a tri- 
colored cockade and aCharlotte Corday cap.”’ 
‘These are the volunteers from Paris.” 

‘‘ Another expedition against the brig- 
ands !’’ added an old man, near Ragueneau. 

‘‘ It looks very much like an expedition, 
truly,’ interrupted a youth in a red cap and 
a ‘‘carmagnole, bleu-tyran.”’ 

‘* Do you not see, they have neither knap- 
sack or drum ?” 

‘He is right, so they have not,” cried 
every Voice. 

‘This is the second detachment which 
has passed so.”’ 

‘‘Are they preparing for any thing ?”’ 

‘To be sure they are,’”’ replied the youth 
with a knowing air. 

‘‘What?’’ asked every one. 

‘‘ Go to the prisons.”’ 

Ragueneau shuddered. 

‘To the prisons,’ repeated he. 

‘What will be done there ?”’ 

‘‘ Ah, what indeed,” replied the boy with 
importance ; “people may doubt it, but I 
know it to be a fact myself, for when I went 
to the house of the mayor to take him a let- 
ter from the president of the club I heard 
it.” 

‘‘ Heard what?” 


of Chanzeaur. 
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there will more of these “ brigands’’ come 
to-morrow, it is absolutely necessary to have 
a place for them and let some of the pris- 
oners leave.” 

‘‘ Where will they send them ?”’ 
ed Ragueneau. 


demand- 


‘“ Exactly. [f you wish to know where they 
are going, listen to that noise.’’ 

“The firing of a platoon!” cried every 
one in horror. 

‘« That is the rumbling of the coach which 
is taking them away!” added the boy with 
a ferocious laugh. An exclamation of con- 
sternation was succeeded by a silence of 
horror. As for Maurice, he had already 
rushed like lightning in the direction of the 
firing, but when he came to the prison, he 
was stopped by the multitude. Two ranks 
of bayonets bristled above the swaying 
heads, and a new file of prisoners left the 
convent. Ragueneau in utter desperation 
dashed aside the condensed mass—and re- 
gardless of blows or curses came to the 
hedge formed by the bayonets, and stood by 
the turn-key holding a torch. ‘Back!’ 
cried he, striving to repulse Maurice, but 
with the determination of despair, he resist- 
ed and vowed he would remain. 

‘What do you want to see?” asked the 
turnkey, looking in astonishment upon the 
determined features of Maurice. 

“Do you not know that it is only these 
‘brigands’ to whom the soldiers are about 
to give the baptism of lead ? 

“T tell you again to get back.’’ 


‘‘T will not,” cried the Bell-ringer. [ will 
remain, and I am determined to see if they 
are here.” 

‘Who?’ 


‘The ladies.”’ 

“Ah, hah! you know that there are /adies 
within the prison, do you?” 

‘“ Yes, at least I fear so, but you could tell 
me-—-perhaps.’”’ 


said the turnkey frown- 


. 


‘Tf you please,” 
ing. | 

‘T believe you* said you to me! 

‘ They are a mother and three daughters,”’ 
continued Maurice, paying no regard to the 


* You is considered disrespectful in France, and they 


is always used, 





‘Well if you will have it, I heard, that as 
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The Bell Ringer 





of Chanzeaur. (Jung, 








turnkey’s words, ‘‘ one of them is pale and 
fair,’ and what do you call them?” 

“ Boguais.”’ 

The name had scarcely left his lips when 
a hand grasped the Vendean’s arm like a 
vice ; he turned round in astonishment. A 
man muffled in a cloak, by a gesture imposed 
silence upon him, and rapidly drew him in 
the shadow of one of the jutting arches of 
the chapel. 

“Do you know the Boguais family?” 
asked he in a low voice. 

‘‘T do,”’ said Maurice. 

‘‘ You wish to save them ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘‘Then breathe not their names, unfortu- 
nate ones !”’ 

¢ Why °”’ 

‘‘ Because for the moment they are con- 
cealed and to pronounce their names now, 
would be to recall them to their execution- 
ers.” 

‘‘ And they are safe, thanks to you doubt- 
less, your name Monsieur ?”’ ~ 

‘‘ Come with me, you shall know it.” 

During this short explanation, the last 
prisoners had left the convent and the doors 
closed. The stranger conducted Maurice to 
the dwelling, which he occupied upon the 
sreat square at Mans, and laying aside the 
cloak he had covered himself with, as soon 
as they were alone disclosed to the as- 
tounded peasant the uniform of a republican 
officer. Such indeed was M. de Fromen- 
tal. Like many other French gentleman, he 
was favorable to the revolution as long as it 
only invaded the prerogatives of the King 
and Parliament, he had taken rank in the 
constitutional guard—destined eventually to 
overthrow the constitution. But when the 
revolution rushed on with such mad impetu- 
osity, he became alarmed and tried in vain 
as many others to arrest it. Driven from 
Paris on the 10th of August, there was but 
one way for him to escape the list of the 
suspected, that was to solicit service in the 
army of the republic. He had been sent to 
Mans after the great «lefeat of the Vendeans 
and determined to be honorable to the trust 
reposed in him, he faithfully endeavored to 
re-establish a little order in that mighty 
chaos—then called the Military Administra- 
fton, and it was to the accomplishment of 








these duties that he owed the knowledge of 
the Boguais family. His duties obliged him 
to watch over the wants of the prisoners ; 
on his first visit he remarked Mademoiselle 
Eulalie Boguais. and at the first glance 
struck with her singular loveliness, he was 
still more so with her dangerous position. 
Instead of being repelled by the dangers 
in which their love for a particular object 
would inevitably place them—noble minds 
are rather urged on by the obstacles which 
surround them. ‘To conquer by some heroic 
devotion the chosen being of their hearts, 
is ever the dream of the nobly brave. M. 
de Fromental had dreamed thus and the mo- 
ment had arrived for him to realize it. Ad- 
vised of the morning when the prisoners 
should be executed en masse, he had at an 
immense price, assured the Boguais family 
of the jailor’s protection, who at the setting 
of the sun had carried them into a small 
room, the entrance of which he alone knew. 
There these four lonely desolate ladies re- 
mained, heart throbbing against heart—arms 
intertwined, speechless without thought and 
almost without life. At every discharge of 
the guns, the entire group shuddered in 
agony, and clasped each other still more 
closely to their hearts. In this unuttera- 
ble agony the night passed. At length 
when the dawn lighted their miserable room 
the mother and daughters dared to look 
around, and perceived that they were not 
alone. Two women in nuns’ dresses silent- 
ly continued the prayer begun the evening 
before. Completely enveloped in their faith 
they had heard, saw nothing. M. de Fro- 
mental and Ragueneau, interested in a com- 
mon cause, could not fail to understand each 
other. After a frank explanation, they de- 
termined to associate together for the deliv- 
erance of the unhappy family. Less liable 
to be remarked than the officer, Maurice 
could act more freely, he could visit the 
prisoners without being suspected, converse 
with them and prepare for their flight. The 
next day, M. de Fromental who had taken 
him as a servant, sent Maurice to the pri- 
son on some pretext. The Bell-ringer re- 
turned very much dejected. He had found 
Madame Boguais and Celeste, both lying on 
a little straw, in a raging fever. The moth- 
er could neither hear, nor reply tohim ; but 
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at the sound of his voice the gentle girl 


seemed toawaken from a sleep—helf opened 
her sweet blue eyes, and a smile so sad, so 
patient, flitted over her features, that Mau- 
rice could scarce repress his tears. On hear- 


liverance must be hastened, let the danger 
be what it may. By one of those fortunate 
chances which the haste and confusion of 
the times can explain, the names of Madame | 
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voice, Faeaiialatsh to Chee their near dativ- 


erance, and by an imperative gesture, re- 
pressing a cry of joy about to escape from 
them, he began rapidly to explain to them 


‘the plan of escape agreed upon with the 
ing this M. de Fromental declared their de-| 


citizen ‘“‘ Fructidor, when a voice mingling 


with M. de Fromental’s, made him tremble 


like an aspen. He hastily turned and by 
the glimmering of the departing twilight, he 


| recognized La Rose! The infamous wih 


Boguais and her daughters had not been reg- | wore the carmagnole, the red cap and the 


istered on the prison book. The jailor, there- 
fore, could favor their flight without risking 
his head. Ragueneau took it upon himself 
to gain him over. Unfortunately, the jailor 
was a Norman brought up in Maine, that is 
to say, avarice had been deeply grafted upon 
his natural cunning. He must count sous 
by sous, the price of the guillotine! After 
all, it must not be forgotten that master 
‘ Fructidor,”’ (this was the name of the wor- 
thy sans culotte, guardian) had ever been a 
warm patriot, an excellent husband and 
father, and an incorruptible jailor. Every 
one of these virtues had an intrinsic value, 
and demanded its full price ; Ragueneau did 
not object, and the bargain was concluded. 
M. de Fromental desired to announce the 
happy news to the two invalids, whilst the 
Bell-ringer told Eulalie and her sister. 
These two had just left their mother and 
were conversing near a small window, buried 
in the wall, through which they could get 
but one glimpse of the free, glorious, hea- 
vens. A ray of the setting sun kissed their 
pure white foreheads, as if tenderly bidding 
them good night, and the.soft, fresh evening 
breeze rippled through their ringlets. With 
their eyes towards the narrow opening, they 
appeared to live upon that breeze and that 
ray—as a memory of their lost liberty. 
Oh! how they now regretted the toilsome 
marches through the uncultivated plains ; 
the frozen bivouacs on the edges of the for- 
est, the hunger scarcely appeased by the 
berries of the eglantine or the sorrel from 
the meadows, for all these miseries had been 
borne in the free open air, and under the 
blessed canopy of the glorious heavens! 
When Maurice approached, they had just 
recalled the past, and with their heads bent 
down they silently wept, clasping each other 
in their arms. The Vendean, in a low 





sabres-indinpensable to all ‘‘ active citizens.” 

From his silver ear rings, hung two small 
ivory guillotines, with these words engraved 
upon them. Liberty, Fraternity, or Death! 
He had stopped before Madame Boguais and 
Celeste, whom he had just recognized and 
pretended to recommend them to M. de Fro- 
mental whilst relating every thing that could 
destroy them. De Fromental replied with 
an air of indifference; but his coldness too 
nearly resembled contempt, for the ex valet 
to misunderstand it. La Rose suddenly 
stopped, cast upon his superior a side long 
look of concealed hatred, and having v ainly 
sought for Eulalie and her sister, whom 
Maurice had instinctively thrust in the 
gloom, he left, promising the two invalids 
not to forget them! Scarcely had he left them 
when Maurice ran to rejoin M. de Fromen- 
tal. He had suspected, as Maurice, the 
threat enclosed in the adieu of La Rose, and 
thoroughly understood the danger, when he 
learned that the old confidant of the Curé 
de Saint Laud, enjoyed the entire confidence 
of Carrier. Charged by him with his secret 
commissions, he came and went without any 
one knowing the cause of his absence or re- 
turn. His was one of those mysterious ex- 
istences, which are ignored, but despised, and 
suffer you not to hesitate that infamy is 
connected with it. I was determined not to 
await the effect of his hatred, and M. de 
Fromental left to make all the preparations 
for a speedy flight, whilst Maurice waited to 
arrange with ‘‘ Fructidor.’”’ He came to the 
jailor the moment La Rose had left, and the 
wretch had just inscribed upon the register, 
the names of Madame Boguais and Celeste. 
‘Fructidor’ declared that henceforth the 
flight of the four ladies was absolutely im- 
possible. Two of the young ladies only 


could leave, and that very evening too; for 
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the next day it might be too late. Neither 
the threats of Ragueneau or the prayers of de 
Fromental, could change his determination, 
and they were compelled to submit and ad- 
vertise Madame de Boguais of the unfortu- 
nate circumstances in which they were 
placed. The jailor took the note to them. 
After reading it, the miserable mother prayed 
to die ; but this despair was but momentary ! 
Two of her beloved daughters could be 
saved ; she tenderly drew them to her and 
read to them the contents of the note. All 
three uttered the same cry—‘I will re- 
main !”’ 

One declared that as the eldest it was 
her duty to remain with her mother to the 
last, and support her by heft devotion and af- 
fectionate cares; another still too young to 
know what life is was ready to abandon it; 
the third and last, (it was Celeste) confessed 
that she considered her illness was of a fa- 
tal character, and by her mother she would 
stay the few remaining days of her life. 
All spoke with tears and prayers, entreating 
their mother to decide. But the poor moth- 
er hesitating between these equal affections 
felt herself incapable of doing so; night 
however was passing away and the priso- 
ners slept, the jailor would soon be there. 

“Qh mother! speak, speak,’’ murmured 
three voices. 

“No! no!’’ said Madame Boguais in 
fainting tones, not I, but God! Let us 
pray!” They all three fell upon their knees, 
their hands joined and heads inciined towards 
their mother, who repeated with them that 
sublime prayer of the simple, 

‘© Our Father, who art in Heaven.” 

Suddenly the doors opened, steps ap- 
proached, and two shadowy forms appeared, 
One bent down and recognizing Eulalie, 
drew her to him ; the other hesitating a mo- 
ment; and pronounced softly and entreat- 
ingly the name Celeste. The young girl in- 
stinctively raised her head; she was im- 
mediately seized, and borne off with her 
sister, whilst Rosalie and Madame Boguais 
struggling to repress their grief, fell almost 
lifeless under these accumulated sorrows. 
The two sisters carried away separately, met 
behind the prison, where Celeste recognized 
in her deliverer, Maurice Ragueneau. She 
was about to speak her thanks, but he im- 





posed silence upon her, put a roleau of louis 
in ‘* Fructidor’s’’ hand, and took them toa 
cross street where they found a wagon guar- 
ded by M. de Fromental: they mounted and 
the Bell ringer striding one of the horses 
they soon overtook the convoy destined to 
the troops in Britany. M.de Fromental ac- 
companied them until they reached Niort. 
There he was obliged to take the route for 
Nantes, after telling the young ladies 
Ragueneau would conduct them to Chateau- 
briand, where a lady whose name they 
knew, had consented to give them an asy- 
lum. The convoy after resting a moment, 
resumed its march; but the road being much 
encumbered, they advanced slowly. Hid- 
den and cramped in a small baggage wagon, 
the two sisters suffered for air and space; 
and late in the evening when they reached 
Nozay, Celeste was delirious from fever ; 
she imagined herself upon the fatal scaffold, 
near a priest, to whom she confessed, in a 
low voice. LEulalie greatly alarmed, ac- 
quainted Ragueneau of her sister’s painful 
situation, and he determined to let the con- 
voy continue its route, whilst he stopped 
with his precious charge at an isolated inn 
on the outskirts of the town. The night 
was dark and the place solitary. Maurice 
himself took Celeste like an infant in his 
arms to the only room of the small auberge, 
and laid her on a pallet, which with some 
benches, two tables and a ladder conducting 
to a loft, composed the whole furniture. 
Eulalie and Ragueneau hoped that the fresh 
air joined toa short repose, would restore 
the poor girl’s strength, so far as to permit 
them to arrive at their place of destination : 
but far from appeasing it, the fever became 
more violent, the delirium more raving and 
poor Eulalie on her knees by the bedside, 
covered her sister’s burning hands with tears 
and kisses. Maurice not less despairing was 
a prey to all the agony of doubt and irreso- 
lution. Surrounded by such imminent dan- 
ger, what should he do? To stay would 
be inevitable discovery; to proceed with 
Mademoiselle Boguais in such a situation 
was almost impossible ; even allowing she 
might survive the fatigue, her delirious ra- 
vings would betray them. The hostess who 
owned the auberge, approached the sick lady 
and felt greatly interested for her; she ad- 
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vised Maurice to consult a physician who 
had arrived in the village a few days ago. 
However great the danger of such a step 
might be, the Bell ringer felt he must hazard 
it, and he accepted the offer of the old wo- 
man to bring the physician. Determined 
upon an immediate departure, if possible— 
he went out and harnessed his horses again, 
thinking if they were discovered he might, 
at least, get a short distance in advance of 
his pursuers. The village was but a little 
distance and the absence of the old woman, 
not long. Maurice had just entered the 
room, when he saw her appear at the thresh- 
old accompanied by the physician. He 
ran to greet them, but when he stood face 
to face, with the .new comer—he uttered a 
cry—it was La Rose! He also had recog- 
nized Ragueneau and started back pale and 
trembling; the Bell ringer sprang with one 
bound to the door closed it firmly and pressed 
upon it with his whole weight. 

‘‘You wretch! This is a snare you have 
laid for me!” cried La Rose turning in a 
rage to the stupefied woman. 

‘Say a fortunate chance,” replied Rague- 
neau, “or rather the will of the good God, 
for you have come to receive the reward of 
your hellish work.” 

He had drawn his pistol and leveled it at 
La Rose, Eulalie and the old woman rushed 
between them. 

‘You fight not here!’ said she with au- 
thority. ‘‘* Thou shalt not murder’ Maurice, 
remember,”’ added Mademoiselle Boguais in 
a supplicating voice. 

‘‘ No blood! Ohno more blood! murmured 
Celeste, rising from her pallet and but half 
comprehending what was passing. 

‘Do you not see that if I let him go, the 
tiger will denounce us?’ said Maurice, his 
fingers playing upon the trigger. 

‘No I will not,” interrupted La Rose pale 
with fright, ‘‘ 1 swear before Christ.’’ 

‘‘ Swear not thou Judas !’’ cried Maurice, 
‘‘T tell you, you will betray us,”’ 

‘«‘ Let us go,” said Eulalie. 

Ragueneau looked at Celeste. ‘‘ But she,”’ 
said he in a low tone, ‘‘how can we carry 
her?” 

‘«‘ Tell the citizen doctor to cure her,’’ ob- 
served the old woman. 

‘She speaks right,’’ cried Eulalie, ‘he can | 
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perhaps relieve her ; come Monsieur, and if 
you can save my darling sister, we will for- 
get and pardon all, we will bless you!”’ 

In her eagerness she had taken the hand 
of La Rose and led him to her sister’s side, 
who had already fallen again into her deliri- 
um. Maurice then thought that violence 
would only serve to increase their danger, 
and dropping his pistol by his side, waited 
for the event. The old valet approached the 
sick girl with a hesitating step, but at the 
last movement of Maurice he appeared re- 
lieved. Eulalie rapidly related to him all 
that had passed, detailing the sufferings of 
Celeste with that touching emotion which 
women alone possess. As she spoke, the 
concealed malignancy of La Rose’s looks 
gave place to one of base effrontery; there 
was, for one instant even, an expression of 
hideous joy upon his wicked face, but the 
flash was rapid as the lightning’s. He ap- 
peared to consult. 

“It is only a crisis,’ he said at length. 

“ But you can relieve her,’’ interrupted 
Eulalie. 

‘* And put her in condition to travel,”’ said 
Maurice, in his anxiety for the suffering girl, 
forgetting his hatred for the moment. 

La Rose fixed upon Celeste a very strange 
look. 

‘¢Tt can be done,”’ said he. 

‘Have you the remedy ?”’ asked the Bell- 
ringer. 

‘“T have!” 

‘Can you prepare it here ?”’ 

“ Upon the spot.” 

“ Do it then.” 

La Rose ordered a glass half full of water 
to be brought, took from his satchel a small 
phial, poured a few drops into the tumbler 
and put it to the burning lips of the delirious 
girl who drank it at one draught. Rague- 
neau had followed the whole operation with 
half fearful, half suspicious astonishment. 
However keen his intellect, the ignorance of 
the peasant had left confused traces upon it, 
and for him the science of medicine, always 
partook something of sorcery. He awaited 
the effect of the potion with impatient curi- 
osity. Itwasas rapid aspowerful. Acalm- 
ness succeeded to the convulsive agitation of 
the features; the half muttered words were 


extinguished upon her lips; her head fell 
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back, her soft blue eyes gently closed, and 
she appeared to sleep. La Rose pronounced 
her in a condition to continue her journey 
and moved towards the door; but Ragueneau, 
who had reflected, stopped him. 

‘¢One moment,” said he, ‘‘ we set not off 
leaving the enemy behind us; if you are 
free you will cause us to be pursued.” 

‘No, on my honor’ — 

“Pah, honor and promises—I believe 
them—I will trust to something surer,” and 
pointing to the ladder which led to the loft ; 
‘* You and the old woman both, get up there, 
I will take it away and you will remain pris- 
oners until to-morrow, and the first passer- 
by can assist you down: then we shall be in 
a place of security. La Rose began some 
objections. 

‘‘ Not one word,” interrupted Ragueneau 
imperiously, ‘‘ It is no choice, it is an order. 
Go, we have no time for words, mount or I 
will burn you!’’ He seized La Rose by the 
arm and pointed the pistol to his breast. The 
old valet paled and shivered. 

‘* Well, very well,” stammered he, ‘since 
it is the only way of satisfying you I will 
go.” 

He quickly mounted, urged on by the lev- 
eled pistol, and the old woman followed. As 
soon as she entered the door, Ragueneau 
withdrew the ladder, ran to Celeste still 
sleeping, carried her, followed by Eulalie, to 
the wagon and set off in a gallop. The sky 
was serene and the road deserted ; he there- 
fore half uncovered the top, that the two 
sisters might breathe more freely. So far 
from being disturbed by the jolting of the 
cumberous vehicle, the invalid’s sleep be- 
came more profound. With her head rest- 
ing upon her sister’s knees, she remained 
immovable, and her breathing, at first loud, 
by degrees became soft and gentle as an in- 
fant’s. Eulalie re-assured by these propi- 
tious signs and overcome by fatigue, fell into 
a confused and unrefreshing slumber. With 
her eyes half opened she saw through the 
light of the starry night, the trees by the 
road-side, solitary inns, and silent hamlets 
all pass as rapidly and vaguely as the fleet- 
ing'images ofa troubled dream. It was only 
at the dawn of day, and feeling the wagon 
stop that she aroused herself from this trance 


completely hidcen by the trees, the door 

was immediately opened and friendly voices 

called the names of Eulalie and Celeste: 

they had reached their place of safety! 

After the first weeping embraces, Celeste, 

still motionless, was carried to the sofa in 

the little saloon. It was then only, that 

Maurice, surprised at this strange lifeless- 

ness, anxiously bent down towards her. He 

heard no gentle respiration. He touched her 

delicate hands, they were cold. He quickly 

turned her face towards the light: the nos- 
trils were contracted, the lips covered with 

a dry froth, the glassy eyes were half opened. 

Seized with terror he called for Eulalie and 
her friends, who thought at first it was only a 
fainting fit, but nothing availed to restore her. 
At last the family physician, secretly called, 

arrived, and declared that she had died by 
poison! Eulalie’s despair, attracting the at- 
tention and sympathy of all, prevented that 
of Ragueneau from being noticed. Struck 
by this unexpected bolt he felt as if his 
whole being had been crushed, and falling in 
his agony, he was obliged to lean against the 
wall for support. There with his hands con- 
vulsively clasped he seemed for a moment 
annihilated. - But in all this terrible agony, 
he yet preserved sufficient consciousness to 
make no demonstration, to utter no sound. 
In the most profound despair, man rarely 
loses his pride of nature, and the utter im- 
possibility of explaining to those around him 
the grief which was killing him, made him 
suppress it. Standing before the sofa on 
which the dead girl, in all her young loveli- 
ness reposed, the bell-ringer uttered not a 
sigh or groan. But who can tell the agony 
of his soul? One tear only, cold, heavy 
and solid almost as a hail drop, in spite of 
his efforts rolled upon his embrowned cheek, 
and was immediately dried. Suddenly the 
hot blood surged over his pale features and 
his eyes flashed fire, vengeance had rushed 
into his soul, and thus to speak, given an 
issue to his despair. He flew from the 
house, ran to the wagon, unharnessed one of 
the horses, mounted, and burying his spurs 
into the quivering flanks took the route to 
Mosay : but when he arrived at the inn, he 
found only the old woman: La Rose had 
disappeared. For eight entire days, re- 





ike mood. They were before a house almost 


gardless of the danger he ran, Maurice 
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tracked La Rose with the unflagging energy 
of the grey-hound, the unrelenting vindic- 
tiveness of the tiger, but of no avail; for 
according to all appearance the old valet had 
left the kingdom. Compelled to give up his 
last hope, the Bell-ringer took his weary 
way again to Chanzeaux. These eight days 
had so completely changed him, that Mary 
Jeanne scarcely recognized him, and seeing 
him she clasped her hands and cried, ‘‘Surely 
something dreadful has happened to the 
Lady !’? Ragueneau bowed in assent and sat 
down by the fire place. The explanation 
between the brother and sister never went 
farther. It was only indirectly, and by 
chance, that the young girl heard, a few 
months later, of Celeste’s death and that of 
Madame Boguais, who had perished in pri- 
son. From that moment the whole being of 
Maurice had undergone a complete transfor- 
mation; day after day saw him more taciturn 
more vindictive, and hatred was the.only tie 
which bound him to life. He put himself to 
‘hunt the blues,’ as the Tyroleans hunt the 
chamois, recklessly, unrelenting, borne on- 
ward by the madness of a passion, which 
exercise only increased. Forced to Jeave 
Chanzeaux where a republican municipality 
had been established, he wandered from 
commune to commune, gathering from time 
to time some of his old companions with 
whom he would attack the cantonements. 
When no one would join him, he would wait 
for the republicans alone, not hidden like the 
Chouans, but in the middle of the public 
roads where he would fight them face to face. 
On their part the brothers Cathelineau con- 
tinued the campaign; Larochejacquelein 
had reappeared and become menacing ; and 
Stofflet recovering all his old positions, had 
put himself in communication with Marigny 
and Charette. The committee of public 
safety, indignant at this resurrection of La 
Vendee, wrote to Thureau, that, if in one 
month, the war was not closed, he would be 
ordered to give an account of his conduct. 
Thureau readily comprehended the danger 
and spread over the whole country his in- 
fernal columns who left in their rear nothing 
but ashes and dead bodies. 

But all at once this exterminating horde is 
arrested ; the new revolution of the ninth 
of Thermidor took place at Paris; and the 








Convention proclaimed the advent of a di- 
vinity, until then ignored in its pantheon 
Clemency! Proposals of peace were made 
tothe Vendean generals, who accepted them; 
Stofflet alone hesitated. refused and decided 
to continue the war. The royalists of Chan- 
zeaux, commanded by Peter Le Gury and 
Maurice maintained it in hopeless but una- 
bating fury. Every where repulsed—they 
continued to fight in all places. At 
length on the morning of the ninth of April, 
they learned that a body of soldiers com- 
manded by Generals Friderchs and Cafiin 
were marching upon their village. Rague- 
neau ran to it, every thing was in confusion, 
and the people were frantic with fear; wo- 
men were flying, they knew not where, with 
their children in their arms; men were tak- 
ing the teams from the plough, and the old 
ones had laden themselves with the most 
valuable things they possessed. A few 
armed peasants, alone remained at the en- 
trance of the village; leaning upon their 
guns, they looked upon that circle of lurid 
smoke, which ever announced the approach 
of the republicans, and knew not what to do. 
The Bell ringer, pale with rage rushed 
amongst them, and cried. 

“Ts there not one man here—that the wo- 
men and old people are obliged to seek safety 
in the woods! Of the one hundred houses” 
that were once counted in the village, the 
Blues have already burned seventy; and 
now you will suffer them to burn the rest! 

‘‘Of what use are your guns, if you can- 
not defend what belongs to you ?” 

‘They are too many,” said Musseau dog- 
gedly—*“ look at the horizon; I have consul- 
ted my relic—and the aureole is red as 
blood !”’ 

‘And you want the whole parish to be of 
the same color?” ironically asked Rague- 
neau. 

‘You do not blush with shame in seeing 
the blood and fire running like water over 
the very place where you were born! Then 
leave your arms, each one take a spade and 
go and dig a grave, where they may throw 
the bodies of those they love.” 

« By the Christ !”’ 

‘« He is right,’’ cried one of Stofflet’s chas- 
seurs ; ‘‘ we do not deserve wives and chil- 
dren since we cannot defend them.” 
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numbers, not one was wounded. The wo- 
men exchanged Jooks of anxious hope. 

‘The Blues are taking themselves off,” 
said the chasseur of Stofflet. 

“They have left their dead!” added a 
peasant. 

‘God is with us!’”’ said the abbé Blanvillan. 

Musseau contemplated his relic with a 
mournful air. 

‘‘ The aureole isred! The aureole is red,”’ 


‘ Let us defend the village !’’ cried seve- 
ral voices. 

‘Tamready !’’ said Musseau, with gloomy 
indifference. 

‘‘ But let one say what we must do.” 

“To the belfry!’ cried Maurice. 

“In the belfry we can resist an army !” 

Saying this, he ran there with sixteen of 
his companions. Ten of their wives and 
sisters followed them with Mary Jeanne at 
their head. The able Blanvillan, a priest! he murmored to himself. 
who had taken the oath to the constitution} ‘‘ Behold your murderers!’’ interrupted 
but since retracted it, joined himself with’ Ragueneau. They are returning. 
them. Some provisions and munitions, has-| It was true indeed, for the Blues were 
tily got together, were carried in the tower. Coming through the cemetery, pushing before 
This alone remained in the midst of the them a cart filled with straw and faggots, 
blackened wreck of the church. Ofthe stee-; Which formed a rampart to protect them 
ple with which it was crowned and the from the balls of the tower. Some were 
church over which it dominated, all had killed, but others soon took their places, and 
been destroyed by the flames; even Pushed the cart onward, 
the stair case which led to it was burned.| Maurice divining their intention, immedi- 
They had to take ladders, in order to reach ately had the beams moved from the open- 
the opening, which led into-a small room |!ng below. One of the soldiers already held 
where the bells once hung. Ragueneau 2 torch to the straw ; a shot was heard and 
closed this breach with beams; and then! he fell extinguishing the flames in his blood. 
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constructed a scaffolding, high enough for 
the combatants to see through the loop 


holes—and placed each one in his appointed | 


station. The women were to load the guns. 

. When the Blues arrived all was ready, and 
the first officer who appeared was shot down 
by Maurice. The attack immediately be- 
gan—but the balls of the republicans could 
not reach the defenders. of the tower, who, 
on the contrary laid an enemy !ow—with 
every bullet which whistled in the air, from 
their tower. Ragueneau upright, before one 
of those loop holes reproached the assail- 
ants, one after the other, with their bloody 
deeds. At every ball discharged by him, 
he cried. 

‘That is for the fourteen women shot by 
general Grignan! This for the children, 
murdered at Beltiére! And now comes a 
storm, for the houses burned at Plessis. 
Saint Ambrose Cornier, Verouillére! At 
every reproach a soldier fell, and the grave 
yard was soon covered with the dead. The 
republicans discouraged suspended‘their fire, 
withdrew a short distance and there was a 
momentary pause. . 

When the smoke which filled the tower 
had subsided, the Vendeans could count their 


But others ran from all parts, the firing 
ceased from the loop-holes to concentrate at 
the opening of the tower. The republicans 
struck down one after the other, neverthe- 
less, succeeded each other in endless suc- 
cession. The heroism of the attack equal- 
ed that of the defence. Suddenly a cry of 
joy burst from the assailants—a light glim- 
mered and the pile was ignited. The re- 
morseless flames mount, wind aroun.! the 
walls, and at length attack the posts. Ra- 
geneau and his companions suffocated by the 
smoke are compelled to regain the scaffold- 
ing, but the flames pursue them there. The 
enemy assisted by the fire, can direct their 
balls with surer aim. Several of the Ven- 
deans were mortally wounded. The Abbé 
Blanvillan, himself wounded, cries out in 
alarm, that they must surrender. 


’ 


‘Silence, monsieur,” said Ragueneau re- 
proachfully, ‘and thank God for his good- 
ness, for you have once betrayed vour faith, 
and he now gives you an occasion to atone 
for that fault by martyrdom.” 

The abbé joined his hands and bowing his 
head in humble submission, soon fell pierced 
with a mortal wound. In the meantime the 





flames approached nearer; tongues of flame 
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lick the scaffolding and glide over the dead 
bodies ; the floor is scorched and cracked; 
the survivors seek refuge in the entablelures 
hanging over the cornices. Pierre Bureau 
the last of that unfortunate family, murder- 
ed in the rout at Mans, was killed in his 
place of refuge at the moment he had attain- 
edit. Ragueneau, black with powder and 
covered with blood, continues to fight. Sus- 
pended from one of the loop-holes, he dis- 
charges the guns which Marie Jeanne loads. 
A flame reaches him; he pays no regard to 
it; a second attacks him; he still perseveres, 
but two balls, at the same time, pierce his 
breast and his gun falls! 

‘* At last!’’ he murmured in a low voice, 
like a prisoner who feels his deliverance at 
hand, and fell into the fiery gulf! 

‘“Oh Maurice, wait for me!’ cried Marie 
Jeanne, rushing with open arms into theabyss! 

The Blues, witnesses of this horrible sight, 
ceased firing. The officer offered pardon to 
the survivors. 

‘Surrender! surrender!” cried a thous- 
and voices. 

‘‘No,” thundered Stofflet’s chasseur. ‘ Kill 
me!’ A ball answered him, and he fell cry- 
ing. ‘I die for the God who died for me!” 

Sublime madness, which fills you at the 
same time with pity and indignation! On 
both sides, it was faith which charged the 
guns, it was the love of liberty which led them 
to death, hatred had but little to do with it. 
Thus ended this combat, prolonged through 
the entire day. Ladders were raised and 
the prisoners taken down. Looking upon 
these half clad women, frantic with grief, the 
stoutest heart was moved. Some soldiers 
threw their cloaks over the shoulders of these 
poor girls, who wept at this mark of kind- 
ness ; they were carried to Chemillé where 
they remained until peace was concluded. 
The battle of ideas was over, God had deci- 
ded. Great Vendée, where alone this battle 
had a heroic and popular character had been 
engulphed with Maurice in the flames of the 
tower at Chanzeaux. The dragoons of the 
republic bore away in their cloaks, these 
widowed and desolate women as the symbol 
even of the past! Old tradition had been 
vanquished, and France now forever be- 
longed to a new intellectual era! 

Columbus, Ga. 


Ss. 8. C. 








DER BESUCH. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Never, believe me, appear the Immortals, 
Never alone. 
Bacchus, the jocund and generous, neareth, 
Straightway the smiling boy Cupid appeareth, 
Pheebus, the lordly, is present anon. 
They near me, they come, all the hosts of Immortals, 
Celestials abide in the dwelling of mortals. 


How can I, born of the Earth, entertain ye, 
Heavenly Band? 
What unto ye can be gifts of a mortal ? 
Give me to taste your existence immortal, 
Give me upon your Olympus to stand! 
For joy liveth only in Jupiter’s palace, 
Oh pour me the nectar, oh reach me the chalice! — 


Reach him the chalice, and pour for the poet, 
Bring, just within! 
Bathe ye his vision with dew of the heaven, 
So that the Styx from his sight may be driven, 
So that he fancy himself of our kin. 

The heavenly fountain it bubbies, it rushes, 


My vision, it brightens, my bosom, it hushes. 
G. P. 





EGditors Cable. 


We were pained to observe in a recent South 
Carolina paper the death of D. J. McCord, Esq., 
of Columbia. This gentleman was for years the 
charm and delight of the society in which he 
moved, and many tributes of affection have al- 
ready been offered at his grave. The associate of 
Cooper, and Nott, and Preston, he constituted a 
scarcely less shining ornament to the literary cir- 
cles of his native State than the most distinguish- 
ed of her writers, and though his contributions to 
the reviews and periodicals of the South have 
never been collected into a volume, few men have 
written with greater vigour and elegance than he 
upon the questions which have arisen in his day 
in literature and politics. The pages of the Sou- 
thern Quarterly Review bear frequent marks of 
his scholarship, and we shall miss the aid of his 
practised pen in the Messenger. Mr. McCord had 
won for himself a distinguished reputation at the 
bar, but of late years he has devoted his time en- 
tirely to literary studies in the companionship of 
his gifted wife to whom in her melancholy be- 
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reavement the sympathies of the whole commu- 
nity of South Carolina flow freely forth. 





We are persuaded that the term “ printer’s de- 
vil” owes its origin, not so much to the connec- 
tion which was supposed to exist in the dark ages 
between the art of printing and the Parent of Evil, 
as to the diabolical agency which is yet at work in 
every printing office marring the integrity of MS. 
by typographical errors. No milder phrase than 
infernal can be applied by any one who has had 
much experience in writing for the press, to the 
mistakes that are constantly made, and which no 
amount of vigilance on his part can avert, in put- 
ting the plainest handwriting into print. Many 
are altogether subsequent to the last reading of 
the proof and appear for the first time when the 
unfortunate writer sits down to run his eye over 
the printed sheets. Such a one may be found in 
the first sentence on the first page of the present 
number of the Messenger, where the transposi- 
tion of a parenthesis mark makes nonsense 
of the language. It looks indeed as if the devil 
had something to do with such perverse blunders. 
There was an article in a recent number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes in which a ludicrous ef- 
fect was produced by an error in the quotation of 
the first line of the fourth Canto of Childe Har- 
old. The printer had it 


J stood in Venice on the bridge of sighs, 


so that the reader was left to conjecture whether 
J. was Jenkins or Jobson, to the utter annihila- 
tion of the sentiment in which the writer was in- 
dulging. In the pleasant sketch of “ Spring 
Days in Washington,” in the foregoing pages of 
this number, by the most ingenious of all absurd- 
ities in type, Vanderlyn’s picture was, in the 
proof, styled the “Standing of Columbus,” and 
Powell’s—‘‘ De Soto discouraging the Mississip- 
pi.” We shall never forget the first typographi- 
cal error which the wretch of a country composi- 
tor caused to afflict our poetic sensibility—it oc- 
curred in a little bit of tender versification which 
we thought exceedingly good, but which was ren- 
dered something worse than incomprehensible by 
the words “whispers of joy” being set up 
“whiskers of Job.” It came like a wet blanket 
upon the fires of imagination, and from that day 
to this we have been the victim of the most cun- 
ning diablerie of the demon of misprints. But we 
endeavour to take his visitations philosophically, 
feeling assured that as perfection is not possible | 
in this world, it were unreasonable to look for a! 
perfect piece of typography. 

We have too long delayed greeting the appear- 
ance of the Southern Times, a literary weekly 
started some ten weeks ago at Montgomery, Ala- 


bama. Its beautiful externals of clear type and 
fine paper make an excellent first impression on 
the reader which is confirmed by the manly and 
healthful tone of its editorial articles, the piqu- 
ancy of its corresponde: ce and the interest and 
variety of its other contents, origitial and select- 
ed. It is just the very thing demanded by the 
intellectual wants of the South, and will super- 
sede, we sincerely hope, the Philadelphia week- 
lies, one and all, which circulate so extensively 
among the Southern people. Its editorial force is 
strong, and we shall have a much less flattering 
opinion of the taste and intelligence of Alabama 
than we now entertain, if the educated classes of 
that State do not recognize it with pride as an ex- 
ponent of their literary character and lend it the 
heartiest encouragement. 





Among Mrs, Browning’s minor poems which we 
have always preferred to her more elaborate ones, 
there is a beautiful little fable, entitled ‘“‘ The Po- 
et and the Bird.” We do not remember to have 
seen it quoted in any review or copied into any 
“ Poet’s Corner,” perhaps for the reason that the 
“moral” of this fable is not so facile of accept- 
ance at the hands of the public as that of the ma- 
jority of Msop’s or La Fontaine’s. It is the old 
story of the Poet’s rejection by the world, a thou- 
sand times repeated, yet rarely with such simpli- 
city and beauty. Let the reader judge— 


Said a people to a poet—“Go out from among us straight- 
way! 
While we are thinking earthly things, thou singest of 
divine, 
There’s a little fair brown nightingale, who, sitting in the 
gateway, 
Makes fitter music to our ear, than any song of thine!’’ 


The poet went out weeping—the nightingale ceased 
chanting ; 
“ Now, wherefore, O thou nightingale, is all thy sweet- 
ness done ?”’ 
“I cannot sing my earthly things, the heavenly poet 
wanting, 
Whose highest harmony includes the lowest under 
sun.” 


The poet went out weeping—and died abroad, bereft 
there— 
The bird flew to his grave and died amid a thousand 
wails !— 
Yet, when I last came by the place, I swear the music 
left there 
Was only of the poet’s song, and not the nightingale’s! 





Some miserable misogynist (perhaps the editor 
himself) has sent us a copy of a paper entitled 
the “Old Bachelor,” published at Washington 
City, the object of which is to uphold the dignity 
and happiness of the single state. It contains an 
infinite variety of anti-matrimonial articles, in 
prose and verse, and its last page presents a batch 
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of proverbs from many languages, concerning the 
fickleness and inconstancy of woman, such as could 
only have been collected by a man with whom the 
course of true love has been a succession of rap- 
ids and cascades. For the benefit of all who may 
desire to subscribe to this paper, we subjoin its 
brief prospectus— 





The OLD BACHELOR is published semi-occasionally, 
alternately, every other time, or, whenever it is most 
convenient, at 00 Celibate Street, under 
BACHELORS’ HALL. 


TERMS—CASH. 


[= For Sale by all Sensible Booksellers. £3 


Though we cannot approve the sentiments of 
the editor, whom some faithless ‘Cousin Amy” 
has no doubt recently made desperate—there is a 
very capital sketch he publishes, which may profi- 
tably be quoted in part, devoted to the tearful 
side of courtship and marriage. The poor wretch 
says— 


Meteorologically speaking, it would be highly 
interesting could we arrive at a knowledge of the 
exact amount of “doo” prevailing during court- 
ship. Nobody can feel more truly wretched than 
on the happiest day of his life. A wedding is 
even more melancholy than a funeral. The bride 
weeps for everything and nothing. At first she’s 
heart-broken because she’s about to leave her Ma 
and Pa ; then because she hopes and trusts George 
will always love her; and, when no other excuse 
is left, she bursts into tears because she is afraid 
he will not bring the ring with him. Mamma, 
too, is determined to ery for the least thing. Her 
dear, dear girl is going away, and she is certain 
something dreadful is about to happen, At church 
the water is laid on at eye-service ; indeed, the 
whole party look so wretched, no one would ima- 
gine that there was a “happy pair’ among 
them. When Papa gives away his darling child, 
he does it with as many sobs as if he were hand- 
ing her over to the fiercest polygamist since Hen- 
ry VIL, instead of bestowing her on one who 
loves his “lamb,” regardless of the “ mint” 
sauce that accompanies her. The bridegroom 
snivels, either because crying is catching, or be- 
cause he thinks he ought, for decency’s “sake, to 
appear deeply moved; and the half-dozen brides- 
maids are sure o be all weeping, because every- 
body else wee When the party return home, 
however, the t ialidt of the breakfast cheer them 
up a little ; and the bridesmaids, in particular, 
feel quite resigned to their fate. As if they had 
grown hungry by erying, or the tears had whetted 
their appetite, they drown their cares for a while 
in the white soup tureen. * Then the fath- 
er gets up, and, after a short and pathetic eulo- 
gium upon the virtues of that ‘‘sweet girl,” 
whom he “loves as his own flesh and blood,”’ 
thumps the table, and tells the company that 
“any one who would not treat her properly would 
be a scoundrel.” Upon this, every one present 
turns round to look and frown at the wretched 
villain of a bridegroom, and then they all fall to 





weeping again. But, so strongly has the feeling 

set in against the new son-in-law, that it is only 

by a speech full of the deepest pathos, that he 
can persuade the company that he has not the 
least thought of murdering, or, indeed, even as- 
saulting his wife. At last, the mother, bride, and 
bridesmaids retire to say, “‘ Good- bye, ” and have 
a good ery all together up stairs. Then the bles- 
sing and the weeping begin again with renewed 
vigor. The bridesmaids cry till their noses are 
quite red, and their hair is as straight as if they 
had been bathing. And when the time comes for 
the “‘ happy pair’ ’ to leave, in order to catch the 
train for Baltimore, then the mother, father, sis- 
ters, brothers, bride, bridegroom, bridesmaids, : and 
every soul in the house, all cry, even down to the 
old cook, “‘ who knowed her ever since she were a 
babby in long clothes”—as if the young couple 
were about being “transported for life” in the 
literal rather than the figurative sense of the term. 





We are gratified to know that a new work by 
the author of the “ Virginia Comedians,” styled 
“‘ Ellie ; or the Human Comedy”—is soon to ap- 
pear from the press of Morris of this City. Mr. 
John Esten Cooke, whose incognito has now been 
thrown aside, has had a rapid rise into favour 
with the reading public and bids fair to assume 
a high stand among the novelists of the age. 
His former work, which made so decided a sensa- 
tion last summer, was not reviewed in the Mes- 
senger possibly because during the Editor’s ab- 
sence in Europe, Mr. Cooke was himself in 
charge of the magazine, but the omission shall be 
repaired in our next number when we propose to 
pressnt a review of it from the pen of an esteem- 
ed and able contributor. 


We may here mention that the gifted author of 
* Alone,” of whom we are proud as a daughter 
of Virginia, has also a new work in press, enti- 
tled “The Hidden Path,” which is looked for 
with interest by her numerous admirers. 





The following paper has been sent us for pub- 
lication— 


Report or THe Centra CommitTrex or tor UNIon 
Lapies Mount VERNON AssocIATION. 


The ladies of this Association offer their thanks 
for the liberal donations received during the past 
month. They also desire to express their ac- 
knowledgments to Mr. Ed. Gaskill and Messrs. T. 
K. & P. Collins of Philadelphia, for the printing 
of 1,000 pamphlets, and to an editor of Richmond 
for the printing of 500 circulars. 

The ladies are making arrangements to visit all 
the principal localities of Richmond to collect do- 
nations. Their exertions are continued with un- 
abated ardor, and there is every prospect that 
their efforts will be crowned with great success, 
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Paoticrs of Dew Works. 


The Literary Life and Correspondence of the Countess 
oF Biessineron. By R. R. Mappesx. In Two Vol- 





umes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. [From | 


A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Much brilliant and effective criticism has been ex-| 


pended upon these volumes, and the editorial labours of 
Mr. Madden have been judged of, favorably or otherwise, 
according to the preconceived estimate of the Countess of 
Blessington which the critic had formed. To those who 
in former days had the run of Seamore Place and Gore 
House and fell under the fascination of “ Blessingten’s 
eyes,” we can very well understand how Mr. Madden 
should seem a very stupid old gentleman, but to all 


other people, such as have never heard the voice of the | 


charmer and who regard the modern Agspasia at as safe 
a distance as the ancient one, we think he will appear to 
have discharged his delicate office with singular proprie- 
ty and good taste. For ourselves we have rarely read 
a more delightful or more melancholy book. ‘The moral 


of it is patent. A woman of great beauty and accom. | 


plishments and gifted with no ordinary share of intellect, 
but feeling the conventions of society irksome and there- 
fore disregarding them altogether, comes out in the world 
of London and for years maintaius a shining sway over 
the wits and statesmen and savans of that metropolis. 
Adulations are heaped upon her, the incense of adoring 
crowds is walted upon every air that kisses her brow, she 
is at once that woman of the whole kingdem who is 
most worshipped by the other sex and hated by her own. 
Yet iv the midst of all this grandeur the woman is su- 
premely unhappy, the goddess is bored by the idolatries. 
Like Mariana iv the moated grange, she is aweary, aweary. 
The rest of the story is short and sufficiently sad. Ex- 
travagance of life briugs pecuniary ruin; bankruptcy at 
houe is followed by apoplexy abroad and an epitaph 
from the pen of one of her poetical admirers tells to all 
who visit St. Germain that Marguerite, Countess of 
Blessington, there moulders into dust. A more fitting 
place of burial could hardly have been selected. The 
spot which is associated with the sins and splendour of 
la Valliére, and with the humiliation and disgrace of the 
frivolous James L1., the spot where Louis Quatorze was 
born and from which he removed, because from its inag- 
nificent terrace he could see the towers of St. Denis, the 
mausoleum of the Kings of France, becomes yet more 
eloquent of the hollowness of earthly glory from contain- 
taining the dust of the Countess of Blessington. 


Of the literary labours of the Countess, Mr. Madden 
takes, as it seems to us,a just notice. They were the 


are ylad to think that its moral effect can not be other 
than salutary upon all who might be tempted by the pos- 
session of superior endowments to emulate her shining 
and miserable career. 





Tae Summer Lanp. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


A series of very lively and graceful sketches from the 
pen of a Southern gentleman illustrative of Life in the 
Southern States. The work is neither so remarkable for 
| its style or its interest as for giving promise of much bet- 
| ter things in future, and we think that whatever opinion 
| the reader may form of its merits, he will be apt to pur- 
| chase the next volume the author gives to the public. 
| There are passages in The Summer Land to which we 
|might demur as by no means accurate portraitures of 
Southern characte: and society, but we have no dispqsi- 
tion to be exacting in the case of a young author who 
has so much to compensate for natural and trivial faults. 








The Messrs. Appleton have published during the last 
|month many most agreeable and valuable works. Kenneth 
‘and the Two Guardians are the titles of two new novels 
| froin the busy pen of Miss Yonge. In the former there 





|is a provoking incompleteness in not providing the pretty 
| little heroine with a husband, but the story of the Re- 
‘treat from Russia under Marshal Ney is most effectively 
and pathetically narrated. In both the author’s Episco- 
| palian proclivities are constantly manifested. My Pro- 
ther’s Keeper, by the author of ** Dollars and Cents,” is 
‘another work of fiction which will be gladly welcomed 
by the novel reading public. Of more grave and elabo- 
| rate contributions to literature, the first volume of Lam- 
‘artine’s History of Turkey and the learned Dr. Hase’s 
| History of the Christian Church have been issued by 
these enterprising publishers in excellent style. Nor 
| have they failed to offer volumes of scientific and practi- 
‘cal value in Gillespie's Land Surveying, a full and ad- 
' mirable exposition both of the theory and practice, and 
in The American Cook Book which should find a nlace 
on the shelves of every lady’s kitchen. Certainly no 
| other book establishment has offered in the same time so 
| useful a variety of publications. They may all be ob- 
tained of James Woodhouse and A. Morris of this city. 





Tue Cuain Bearer; or the Litilepage Manuscripts. 
By J. Fenimore Coover. New York: Stringer & 
Townsend. 1855. 


Lioxtet Lincotn. Same author and Publishers. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Two additional volumes of the excellent edition of 
| Cooper’s novels published by Stringer & Townsend of 


merest inanities that ever sprang from the hot-bed of New York which we cordially commend to the public. 


fashionable life—they blossomed, exhaled a little puff of 
perfume that resembled very much the fragrance of a 
Parisian odeur bottle, and expired. And yet it is pain- 
ful to see with how persistent a devotion to her medier of 
author she labored at these works and how unsuccess- 
fully she endeavored to make their proceeds equal to the 
lavish expenditures of Gore House. The only literary 








We beg to acknowledge the receipt from Mr. J. W. 
Randolph of four recent publications of Henry G. Bohn 
isent by Messrs. Bangs, Bros. & Co. of New York. The 

Memoirs of Philip De Commines belongs to a series of 
| valuable French Memoirs—a new enterprise of the unti- 


‘ring London Pablisher. The Lectures on Modern His- 


remains of Lady Blessington that have the semblance of! tory by Professor Smith of the University of Cambridge 


feeling and reflection are those “ Night Thoughts” which 
tell of the vanity of her existence—these are the crystals 
which remain in the crucible of mental suffering, distilla- 
tions from the alembic of hidden sorrow. 


Few works wil! have a wider circulation than this me- 
moir of the most celebrated woman of her time, and we 


| constitutes a valuable addition to the Standard Library, 
while the Classical Library is enriched by a new trans- 
lation of Demosthenes on the Crown. Cervantes’ Exem- 
plary Novels come wut in another Extra Volume. We 
have too frequently commended the publications of Mr. 
Bohn to render any farther notice of them necessary. 





